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The ForRES® AND STREAM /s put to press 
on Tuesdays. Correspondence intended for 
publication should reach us by Mondays and 
as much earlier as may be practicable. 


THE WATER KILLING OF DEER. 


THERE was not room to say all that was to be said, nor 
some things which should have been said, on this page last 
week; among others that the letter signed Deerslayer and 
defending the water killing of deer was printed for a pur- 
poze. That purpose was to put the plea on record as a deer 
hounder’s own description of one phase of Adirondack deer 
hounding. 

We have heard so much of the chivalry and the sports- 
manlike qualities sa'd to distinguish the practice of water 
killing deer as carried on in the North Woods that it is well 
worth while to have such a frank, if brutal, exposition as 
this letter affords of just what Adirondack hounding means 
as followed by one class of hunters. The description, it is 
true, does not differ eszentially from others which have been 
given by critics of deer hounding, but the significant point 
of this communication of Deerslayer’s is that it comes from 
a participant in the sport, an advocate and defendersof it, 
who makes a plea in defense of his pet method, because he is 
apprehensive lest the Legislature shall interfere to prevent 
his further enjoyment of it. When those who are opposed 
to deer hounding have written of roping the swimming game 
and killing it with clubs or with firearrfis at close range they 
have been met with the answer that such statements were 
libels on true sportsmen deer hounders, and that the ropers 
and muzzle-end shooters belonged to a past generation. But 
here comes a man who admits all that the critics have said, 
who rejoices in those very methods whose practice has been 
so strenuously denied, and who upholds and defends such 
ways of securing the game. 





The first essential to an intelligent discussion of Adiron- 
dack deer hounding from the standpoint of sportsmanship is 
an established basis of fact as to what deer hounding as 
there conducted actually is and what it involves. If the 
several parties to the discussion were to tell all they knew, it 
would probably be shown as to the facts that a certain pro- 
portion of deer killed by hounding are killed on land and 
under conditions which could be defended as fair and com- 
plying with accepted rules of sportsmanship; while the rest 
are killed in the water by strategems closely allied to those 
described by Deerslayer, and by methods which no one ex- 
cept, of course, the perpetrators of them would ever dream 
of defending as sportsmanlike. Moreover, we believe that it 
could be demonstrated beyond controversy that the horrible 
brutalities and outrageous cruelties incident to and insepara- 
ble from hounding are so many and so atrocious that, were 
game laws based upon the consideration of these facts, 
hounding should be prohibited. But the protective statutes 
take no cognizance of methods, save as to the relation of 
these to conserving the’ game supply. The law knows noth- 
ing of sportsmanship; it does not concern itself with the 
methods of wing-shooting versus potting on the ground, fly- 
fishing versus netting, water killing versus still-hunting. 
The statutes prohibit snaring game birds, not for the senti-. 
mental reason held by sportsmen that wing shooting is 
a better way of getting game than snaring it, bu 
for the .purely economic reason that snaring cannot 
be permitted because, as demonstrated by experi- 
ence, it exterminates the game. All the limitations 
prescribed by the game laws are in theory at least founded 
on this basis. The lawful seasons of shooting and fishing 
are designed to be so fixed as to insure that each species may 
have opportunity to rear its yourg to maturity; and the 
regulations which relate to liming streams, netting trout 
night shooting, use of big guns for wildfowl, killing moose 
in their yards, taking more than a specified amount of game 
or fish, sale, transportation and export—all these have the 
one purpose of so limiting pursuit that the stock may yet be 
perpetuated, And so it is with the law governing deer 
hunting. In almost all the States where the deer supply is 
Tecognized as a valuable resource to be preserved and con- 
tinued, the use of hounds, or at least the practice of killing 
in the water, is strictly forbidden. It is forbidden on the 
ground that hounding is destructive to a degree in excess of 
the power of nature to make good, If a similer restriction 
shall be provided to apply to the Adirondacks, it will have a 
similar reason; and apart from maintaining the deer sup- 
ply will not concern itself with the merits of deer hounding, 
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The province of game laws does not include a determina- 
tion of what is sportsmanlike and what is not. Apart from 
the economic considerations involved the statutes can have 
nothing to do with Deerslayer’s approved method of 
noosing the game in the water and blowing its head off with 
“the good old 10-gauge gun with a charge of buckshot.” 
The influences which restrain a man from that style of hunt- 
ing should have been implanted while he was yet a child at 
his mother’s knee, and fostered and developed and strength- 
ened into a controlling force by all the surroundings of civ- 
ilized society in this age of the world’s progress when we are 
soon to write 1900. 


THE ADIRONDACK BLUE LINE, 


One gratifying feature of the discussion of the proposed 
amendment of the forestry section of the New York Con- 
stitution was the unanimity of the press in denouncing the 
proposition as unwise and iniquitous, If there was a single 
advocate of the measure among the exchanges which come 
to this office we failed to notice it. United and emphatic as 
was the press in opposition to the amendment, and thus re- 
flecting as it did the public opinion of the citizens of the 
State at large, there was yet shown a prevailing want of in- 
formation respecting the Forest Preserve and the Adiron- 
dack Park. These were commonly spoken of as identical, 
whereas they are distinct. The confusion thus fallen into 
was perhaps due to the text of the amendment, and it ap- 
pears reasonable to assume that the author of that measure 
himself confounded the Preserve with the Park; his use of 
% term Forest Preserve would indicate as much. 

he Forest Preserve is thus defined by the Constitution, 
Sec, 7 of Art. VIL: 

“Forest Preserve —Sro.7. The lands of the State, now owned 
or hereafter acquired, constituting the Forest Preserve as now fixed 
by law, shall be forever kept as wild forest lands. They sball not be 
leased, sold or exchanged, or be taken by any corporation, public or 
private; nor shall the timber thereon be sold, removed or destroyed." 

The law fixing the Preserve being the act of 1885, as 
amended in 1893, and enforced at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, reads as follows: 

100 Forest Preserve.—The Forest Preserve shall include the lands 
bow owned or hereafter acquired by the State withiu the counties of 
Clinton—except the towns of Altoona and Dannemora—Delaware, 
Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, Oneida, Sara- 
toga, St. Lawrence, Warren, Washington, Greene, Ulater and Sulli- 
van, except 

1, Lands within the limits of any village or city, and 

2, Lands—not wild lands—acquired by the State on foreclosure of 
mortgages made to the commissioners for loaning certain moneys of 
the United States, usually called United States Deposit Fund, 

The Forest Preserve then includes all the wild lands in the 
counties designated. While the Constitution forbids the sale 
of such lands within the Preserve, it does not forbid the sale 
of lands outside of the Preserve; there was, therefore, no 
call for an amendment forbidding the sale of such outside 
lands; nor can we suggest any reasonable surmise as to the 
motive or intention of the proposed amendment, which with 
respect to this point reads: 

The Legislature may also authorize the exchange of jands 
owned by the State situate outside the Forest Preserve, for tands not 
owned by the State situate within the Forest Preserve. The Legisla- 
ture may also authorize the sale of lands belonging to the State 
situate outside the Forest Preserve. * * * 

But there are no wild lands owned by the State situate 
outside of the Forest Preserve, for the law of 1893 and the 
Constitution declare all wild lands to be the Forest Preserve. 
Every plot of wild land, therefore, is included in the Forest 
Preserve and cannot be situate outside of it. An amendment 
authorizing the Legislature to sell wild lands owned by the 
State situate outside of the Forest Preserve would be an 
amendment empowering the sale of what does not exist, and 
nothing more can be made of such a proposition than that it 
is hocus-pocus, as we said last week. 

The only lands situate within the Forest Preserve to which 
the amendment can refer are those tracts owned by private 
individuals and surrounded by tracts of State land. In many 
cases it is highly desirable that such tracts should be ac- 
quired by the State for the purpose of solidifying its hold- 
ings, but as there is now nothing in the Constitution forbid- 
ding the purchase of such lands by the State, no necessity 
exists of amending the Constitution to grant permission to 
make such purchase, : 





It is reasonable to assume that the intention of the author 
of the amendment was to provide for the exchange of lands 
within the Adirondack Park for public lands outside of the 
Park. "The Adirondack Park is something entirely differ- 
ent from the Forest Preserve. It is a district set apart by 
the law of 1885, as amended in 1898, to include the territory 
thus described in the statute; 
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120, Aprrowpack Park.—All lands now owned or hereafter 
by the State within the county of Hamilton, the towns of Newcomb, 
Minerva, Schroon, North Hudson, Keene, North, Elba, St, Armand 
and Wilmington, in the county of Essex; the towns of Harrietatown, 
Santa Clara, Altamont, Waverly and Brighton, in the county of 
Franklin; the town of Wilmurt, in the county of Herkimer; the towns 
of Hopkinton, Colton, Clifton and Fine, in the county of St. Law- 
rence; and in the towns of Johnsburgh, Stony Creek and Thurman, 
and the islands in Lake George, in the county of Warren, except such 
lands as may be sold as provided in this article, shall constitute the 
Adirondack Park. Such park shall be forever reserved, maintained, 
and cared for as a ground open for the use of all the people for their 
health and pleasure, and as forest lands necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the headwaters of the chief rivers of the State and a future 
timber supply, and shall remain part of the Forest Preserve, 


The Adirondack Park territory thus defined is marked on 
the official map of the Adirondacks by a blue line. The 
territory comprised within this line consists of parts of the 
Forest Preserve, that is to say, wild lands owned by the 
State, and of other land owned by individuals and corpora- 
tions, The public possessions in the Park are broken up 
into numerous irregular and disjointed tracts separated by 
lands over which the State has no control. It would ua- 
questionably be for the public interest if many of these pri- 
vate holdings could be added to the public lands; and the 
proposition has been advanced that advantageous exchanges 
might be made of State lands lying outside of the Adiron- 
dack Park (not outside the Forest Preserve) for private lands 
within the Park bounds. This probably was the intention 
of the author of the amendment; at all events, such a pro. 
position would be intelligible, whereas no sense can be made 
of the amendment as printed. 

But if the amendment had read that State Jands outside 
of the Adirondack Park might be exchanged for private 
lands within the Park, even that proposition should ‘be re- 
jected; for the whole history of Adirondack public land 
transactions demonstrates that such deals are always en- 
gineered and put through with a sacrifice of the real interests 
of the public, and for the advantage of Jand speculators and 
lumbermen. To authorize Adirondack land exchanges and 
sales would be to open the way once more to jobs and be- 
trayals of public interest. Under existing conditions the 
only sure way of keeping what we have in the North Woods 
is to maintain the safeguard afforded by the Constitution 
as it stands. 








GAME SUPPLY FLUCTUATIONS. 


Ir is a noticeable fact in the evolution of the sports of field 
and stream that an over-abundance of a species of game de- 
preciates or destroys its value either as a means of sport or 
as an article of food. Audubon recounts that in earlier 
days the prairie chicken was in such common abundance 
that no effort was required to secure it, so common indeed 
was it that it was considered unworthy of the value of the 
powder consumed in shooting it, This is a distinct con- 

rast to the high esteem in which the bird is now held by the 
epicure, and the change shows that in matters pertaining to 
the palate and stomach prejudice or whim or education may 
be the dominant factor in determining what is best to eat, It 
was a long time before the terrapin gained fashionable ap- 
proval and was thereafter considered a rare delicacy. 

As an over-abundance will depreciate the value, so will a 
scarcity of a species of game enhance the value of it for 
sport or food. Scarcity multiplies the difficulties of pursuit 
and capture, and the obstacles to be overcome are the sou} 
of all sports. They are what make skill, woodcraft and 
pleasure possible. They exact the highest and best physical 
and mental equipment of the individual for his best success. 

As there may be too great an abundance for sport, so there 
may be too great a scarcity for reward of diligent effort, and 
yet the scarcity tends to broaden sport in a general sense, 
since the sportsman seeks other special fields, adding to what 
he already fancies; or, indeed, the new sport may have its 
own distinct and enthusiastic following, Rabbit hunting, 
for instance, which now is done largely with beagles, is a 
form of sport which a few years ago was considered largely 
as belonging to boys. It now has grown into the favor of 
men East and West, and has its conventional tenets of sports- 
manship instead of the primitive methods of a few years 


“eon hunting too is growing in favor and gaining a broader 
field, so that sport is derived from it by constantly increasing 
numbers year by year. 

And thus if one branch of sport is overcrowded to a degree 
which produces unsatisfactory results, or if there is a dearth 
of game material, it tends to the stimulation and develop- 
ment of other forms of sport, so that what may on the sur- 
face appear to be a particular loss may after all in a way be 
@ general gain, 
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. The Sportsman Conrist. 


“OLD HAUNTS IN NEW GUISE. 


From the Vermont ae the ae of — 
lotte, a long , tooth minor points an - 
dented with on ys, reaches far westward toward the 
bald tory of Split Rock. The cape is fringed with 

and terminates in a bold cliff, crowned with 
cedars, pines and deciduous trees. 

In it is embalmed the name of a man otherwise for- 
gotten. No one knows who Thompson was, but it is 
probable that he was the first er here, and that a 

orchard, intergrown with cedars, and the barely 
qasetite foundations of a house, were his, and that some 
erases Snes of stone wall mark the divisions of his 
sterile 


Doubtless the poverty of this soil prevented a succession 
of occupants and the consequent succession of names 
which so many of our points and bays have under- 

"s Point is not a good name for a 
, but it is better that it should have borne 
it fora hundred years than half a dozen that are no more 
significant. 





The Waubanakees called it Kozoapsqua, the ‘‘Long Rocky 
Point,” and the noticeable cleft promontory aa So- 
the ‘‘Pass through the Rock,” names which might 
w we been retained, and perhaps would have been if 
our pioneer ancestors had not so bitterly hated the Indians 
and all that pertained to them. There was cause enough 
for this hatred, but one wishes it had not been carried so 
far when the cory of our ancestors’ nomenclature is 
considered, snd { the few surviving names of Indian origin 
remind us how easily we might have been spared the iter- 
ation of commonplave and vulgar names that cling to 
mountain, river and lake. 
Sobapsqua and Kozoapsqua make the gateway to the 
broader expanse of water stretching thence to Canada. 
Itisone through which many memorable expeditions 


dhave passed—unrecorded war parties of Iroquois and 


Waubanakee, the brave and devout Champlain on his 
of discovery with his Indian allies, the predatory 
bands of French and Indians marching over the ice-bound 
lake, the armies of France bearing her banners to victory 
or them homeward from defeat. Here passed 
Rogers his rangers to wreak ve ce on those 
of New England, the Wau ees of St. 
Franas, and on — a band ng — lesser 
conquests to the and cro g victory. ‘ew years 
jater the little army of Americans went through these 
portals to ite disastrous campaign in Canada, and the en- 
winter saw Warner and his rangers march down 
lake to the succor of their hard-pressed breth- 
ren; the summer, the same brave commander bearing 
homeward the feeble remnant of the Northern army. 
Here Arnold's flotilla passed on its way to the bloody 
battle at Valcour, and here the escaping vessels were over- 
taken by Carleton’s fleet and the running fight began 
which ended at Arnold’s Bay. — ra gate- 
came Burgoyne’s unreturning host. Ticonderoga 
Bre epee Se ee one wee Bish we 
re un on of the 
ake whose waters mirrored no flag but the red cross of 
England, Then it vanished from them till it reappeared 
when Pring’s flotilla made its unsuccessful as- 
Sipvctight wnsesty fect lay mooted, Wests day the 
y moored. Next day the 
and a headiands as the - 
fleet down the lake to its eventual g' us 
in Platteburgh Bay. 
for two centuries, such shifting scenes of war 
in broken succession before these steadfast senti- 
Then came the peaceful sails of commerce, white- 
winged schooners and sloops, the single square canvas of 
Canadian craft; immense lumber rafts, coaxed slow! 
northward by sweep and sail; the first clumsy steamboat, 
making tortoise-like progress, followed in a little while 
majestic successors, tearing the still waters asunder 
and casting the torn waves against either rocky shore, 
a See Satay Seeneen Sare Sb eeetaamn eenote 46'the 
Waubanakees rea , like apparitions of the old x 
the t headland, and making into the 
“Bay of the Vessels” straight for Wonakakatukese, 
gwahneetuk or Paumbowk, the old trapping grounds 
of the wild fathers of these peaceable men, coming now 
with no bloodier intent than warfare against the musk- 
rats, while their women made baskets and moccasins to 
hawk about the country side, The oldest men could re- 
the ds of ancient wars with the Iroquois and 
ew the names of rivers, mountains and lakes, and 
still made onuine to Wojahose, the invisible deity of the 
lake, as they yr led in awed silence past the lonely rock 
wherein dwelt the master of storms. 
Toees P Seeanekaaiies that ~ reefs off 
’s nt were for pike 
perch, and they became ~~ sesnet of anglers. Pte 
take advantage of the late and early fishing it was a com- 
mon custom to camp on the Point over night. For the 
most part the fishermen camped in primitive fashion. 
They slept on beds of cedar twigs under rude shelters of 
cedar boughs and cooked their simple fare, with few uten- 
sils, over an open fire. Occasii @ party b: ht a 
tent and lived more luxuriously under canvas d a 
1 outing. At last a goodly guild of honest 
an unpretentious but comfortable club house with 
two rooms on the ground floor, one of which was kitchen, 
dining room and living room, the other a sleeping apart- 
ment fitted up with two tiers of bunks, which were su: 
plemented by others in the loft. There were @ cock 
stove, a big coffee-pot, kettles, and more than one capa- 
cious frying-pan, also a table and seats, but the itive 
Serene 9 print camp was still maintain 
thing was ucted in a free and easy manner, without 
any attempt at style or luxurious living. 


the demands of the frying-pans and for sport, 
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which, dull as watching a run for deer, quite 
satisfied modest Gesires. these men anchored thetr 
boats on the reefs and fished from ee 
Stn vo log vol ten wane oett ule 
were ere Was in 
Se SS on Sines Of band over han, witha stout e 
@ strong curren’ against, but 
ere Was & time between bites it was dull enough. 
ager with wire guides and a cleat at the butt 





fish was brought to boat in the briefest ble time. 

If the fishing was not conducted in the finest style of 
the art it fulfilled all the requirements of these anglers, 
and there were jolly gatherings around the camp-fire, 
whether it blazed in.the free air or roared within the 
rusty iron walls of the stove, 

In those days the Point afforded fox hunting, as 
in days long before, when Uncle Bill Williams and the old 
Meaches hunted there with their gaunt, melodious-voiced, 
old-fashioned hounds and were by Uncle Bill’s 
son’s, John Thorpe and others of a generation of Nimrods, 
who, in turn, have departed to happier hunting grounds 
than these are now, 

We whocame later had excellent 5 for at least one 
litter of foxes was sure to be raised every year, and 
besides these residents transient visitors were likely 
enough to be started. , 

A fox running before hounds would keep a course con- 
forming to the shore line and thus make the circuit of 
the Point, crossing from one side to the other near the 
heads of the two bays, and so repeated the circuit till 
killed, run to earth or run off the Point along one or the 
other shore to the Cove Woods, McNiell’s Point or the 
hills, A single hunter stood a reasonable chance of get- 
ting a shot, while if there were two or more, properl 

ted, one of these was almost sure of a chance, thoug 
y no means so certain of the fox, who sometimes safely 
ran the gauntlet of half a dozen guns and left as many 
a hunters, each excusing himself and blaming 
e others, 


I have painful recollections of being more than onee a 
member of such an awkward squad, mingled with pleas- 
anter memories of occasions when fortune favored us; but 
somehow the misudventures stand forth most prominently. 
I well remember one dull-skied November day when I 
tramped to the Point with no companion but my old 
hound Gabriel, and ranged the woods almost to the end 
without finding a track till he came to the o!d orchard, I 
being a little ind him, when he sounded such a melo- 
dious blast of his trumpet as at once raised my waning 
hopes and set me all alert. In a moment he had a fox 
afoot and going around the end of the Point from the 
south side to the north at a lively rate. There was abare 
chance of my getting over to that side in time to intercept 
him, and I tried my for it, running ventre a terre be- 
side an old wall that crossed the pasture till I came to the 
belt of woods above the shore, I had not time to catch 
breath before the fox was seen among the thick shadows 
of the trees, in black relief the light beyond, and 
I made a snap shot at him. He tumbled all in a heap into 
& came & cedar trunks, but before I could get to him he 
picked himself up and staggered into a thicket, whither I 
followed close at his heels and making futile snatches at 
his brush, a foot or so beyond my Having the ad- 
vantage of slipping through intricacies that I floundered 
against, he was gaining on me a little, when Gabriel 
overhauled us and — upon him with a grip that 
took the life out of the poor fox, yet not soon enough to 

revent one vengeful nip in the nose of his slayer. Ga- 
el’s angelic name came of his voice, not of his temper, 
which was so kindled by this last thrust of his foe that 
the handsome skin was in danger of being spoiled before 
I could get the fox away from him. When I tak- 
ing off the pelt ‘he curled himself up for a comfortable 
nap, but a fresh twinge of his wounded nose suddenly re- 
kindled his smouldering wrath, and snatching the fox out 
of my hands he gave it another violent shaking, and I 
had to be severe with him before he would let me finish, 

This done, we set forth in the homeward direction along 
the belt of woods on the north shore. We had not gone 
far before Gabriel found a track that engaged his earnest 
attention, whereof he made loud proclamation while it 
led him across the oo ee to the woods of Cedar 
Point, which is the southernmost headland of the ca 
and the largest piece of woods upon it. In a moment the 
woods were filled with quick reverberations of the hound’s 
melodious voice, Assured that the fox was afoot and 
that there was no time to lose, I put my best foot for- 
ward for the corner of a fence which ran across nearly to 
the woode and divided the pasture from a meadow, e 
desired point was scarcely reached when I saw the fox 
break cover, a tawny dot in the woodside, now wing 
and growing into distinctive form as it rapidly drew 
nearer along a cowpath that ran close beside the fence. 
Now he was not more than two gunshots from me, the 
butt of the gun was at my shoulder, my r touching 
the trigger, and I could almost feel this fellow’s pelt in 
my rig t pocket comfortably balancing the one my 
ening e.6 mel eoanie tape hie Deane tee 

a m ve the 
fence into the meadow, across which he took a diagonal 
course, well out of my » 1 fired with a forlorn ho 
of crippling him, but only increased the velocity of the 
ruddy streak which vanished in an instant and left the 
world a blank. 

Presently the leaden sky came closer to the earth, and 
then became one with it in a dense snowfall, and muffled 
in its thick veil Gabriel’s trumpet notes sounded faintly 
far away, as he pottered over the blotted scent. The six 
miles tramp home was leg-wearying, as all can testify who 
have taken so long a in the first snow, but my luck 
had been good enough and I should have been satisfied, 
yet the vanishing form of that fox stood forth then as it 
stands even now in unpleasant distinctness, clearer than 
aught else in the day’s events. 

mmense flocks of ducks used to cruise along the shores 


and come out on the shelving rocks, sometimes in ve 


dan, oe Hnoee, Waere SaDREnee qennsey te in wait 
to rake the uddied throng with a ch of BBshot. In 


some cases a dozen or more were ki By hy al 
charge. Frank Brady got eighteen with two 

Old Justin Cyr killed as many with one discharge of his 
ancient Queen’s arm, This was very unsportamanlike, 
and in nowise to be compared with the exploits of men 
who kill a hundred ducks on the wing in a day’s shoot- 
ing and are still unsatisfied. Our pot-hunters fired but 
one shot and went home quite content with the result, 


and from year to year there was no decrease 
in the numbers of water fow! till the of “‘true 
— en” with improved weapons to increase 
and m 4 

It is not to be denied that there is a of excite- 
ment in the stealthy h o fone dusky 
ducks, or in lying in wait, silent and ee 
eee ee eres 


the of lazy vipeies, and undeniably there is a satis- 
f nin the successful shot. Nevertheless it was pot- 
hun that one should blush with shame for having in- 
dulged in, yet somehow I do not, only as the recollection 
of some inexcusably bad shot comes-back tome. 

Iam glad I do not know how a man feels after aipoting 
100 ducks that have flown past his stand or stooped to 
decoys in one day. It seems to me that one should feel 
remorse rather t exultation for such a feat. 

The beautiful island in the north hay which was called 
Birch Island when I first knew it, clad then with a thick 
growth of white birch and cedar, was a beloved resort of 
ducks, and its secluded shores were seldom disturbed by 
gunners, By change of ownership its name . became 
Yale’s, then Holmes’s, and is now Putnam’s after the 
present owner, who has a handsome summer house there 
and has so improved the place that the wild ducks have 
forsaken it. 

I think this may be the place where the devoted mis- 
sionary, Isaac Jogues, ran the gauntlet and suffered other 
tortures from his savage captors while he and his fellow 
captives were being carried to the Mohawk country, for 
though by no means situated on the southern part of the 
lake, it is the southernmost island which answers atall the 
description given of the halting ago 3 of the war 
by Parkman, in his ‘“‘The Jesuits in North America”: 

“On the eighth day they learned that a large Iroquois 
war party, on their way to Canada, were near at hand; 
and they soon approached their camp, on a small island 
near the southern end of Lake Champlain. The war- 
riors, 200 in number, saluted their victorious country- 
men with volleys from their guns; then, armed wi 
clubs and thorny sticks, ranged themselves in ‘two lines, 
between which the captives were compelled to pass up the 
side of a rocky hill. On the way they were beaten with 
such fury that J , who was last in the line, fell 
powerless, drenched in blood and half dead. As the chief 
man among the French captives, he fared the worst. 
His hands were again mane ed, and fired applied to his 
body; while the Huron chief, Eustache, was subjected to 
tortures even more atrocious. When, at night, the ex- 
hausted sufferers tried to rest, the young warriors came 
to lacerate their wounds and pull out their hair and 
beards,” 


One can hardly realize that scenes now so steeped in the 
serenity of peace should ever have witnessed such bar- 
barities. 


The shores of this island can no longer tempt mé, as 
they once did years and years ago, to steal a boat where- 
wita to get close to the congregation of ducks assembled 
in and about them on that October Sunday. My com- 
panion and I broke two commandments and were not 

itent, but I trust heaven forgave us, for we were only 
ys and returned the boat just as we found it, and got 
nine eaty dusky ducks, half as big as geese. 

John Hough, an old man whose memory ran back to 
the last days of deer hunting here, told me that the deer, 
started on Mt. Philo, used to run to water at Thompson's 
Point, as the lay of the land would lead one to guess, 

Here the relentless slayers of the last deer lay in wait 
for their prey, while, faint and far away, the hound’s 
first notes drifting down the wind-blown crest of Mt. 
Philo, then swelling to a jangle of echoes in the nearer 
woods, the hunted deer plunged into the lake and the 
rifle spat out ite spiteful charge, or the long smooth-bore 
belched forth its double charge of ball and buckshot, and 
the rocky steeps of Sobapequa, offering life and safety, 
faded out of the glazing eyes. 

The days of the deer were long ago when the Point was 
still a half wilderness, and the days of the fox and the 
wild duck are almost fallen into the past, for the place 
has become a fashionable resort, and is populous with 
deluded people who imagine themselves to be camping 
out. In fact, they live luxuriously in furnished 
with carpets on their floors and cushioned chairs, and 
have dinners of divers courses, with napery of fine linen 
and service of choice ware, I am told that they not 
only undress to go to bed at night, but that the women 
folk actually change their elegant apparel two or three 
times during the day. Poor souls! little they know of the 
freedom of real camp life, the comfort of one shabby suit 
that does service day and night, the disenthrallment from 
the care of tableware, and the cleansing of many utensils 
from over-neatness and punctilious etiquette, but yet not 
from true politeness, ; 

Scaffolded on mattressed bedsteads over carpeted floors, 
how shall they so much as guess what restful sleep comes 
to him who lies close to the bosom of mother earth, with 
naught between but a blanket and a litter of fragrant 
cedar twigs. What poor ae must there be 
among those who gather around a black stove, compared 
with such as encircle the genial blaze of a camp-fire, and 
how shall those feel themselves near to nature who are 
shut from the sky and the woods by wooden walls and roofs? 

The best of camp-life is in escaping from the wearisome 
burdens of civilization and in some measure renewing the 
old relationship with nature. 

The change been even greater on the other side of 
the north bay at Cedar Beach, which has undergone a 
change of name as well as of character since the time 
when we followed fugitive foxes from Thom ’s Point 
thither, or made fresh starts among the vulpine residents 
of its wild seclusion. It was known as MoNiell’s Point 
then, after its pioneer owner, who established a ferry just 
north of it, which was continued by his descendants with 
various craft—sloops, horse boats and a natty little steam- 
boat. It was a famous thoroughfare until the we 
the railroad, which revolutionized everything, 
there were no more great droves of cattle making leisurel 
—— toward on the hoof, nor any longer muc 

toand fro across the ferry on the business of traffic 
or visiting, and the idle ferryman and the 
lican on the rotting wharf in m condolence. 

Yet the little wilderness on the Point, seldom invaded 


by human kind except the infrequent woodman, the 


more infrequent meditative woods lo rand the hunter, 
and throbbing in with the the par- 
tridge’s drum, g all summer with the songs of 
a multitude of echoing in the days of autumn 
with the melody of h , still p its sylvan 
seclusion and its homely name, till it was discovered 
by some ‘they duc” explorers, who rechristened it and 


eine elegan 
built upon its heights; a seauitaiee Gonisae to it 
a day during the summer, and the 8 
gay pleasure-seekers. 


twice 
are noisy with 
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It is all spoiled for us old-fashioned camp dwellers, but 
no more perhaps than our barbarous modes would spoil it 
for these dainty folk. I can imagine how their sensibili- 
ties would be shocked at the sight of our uncouth living, 
our fairs of boughs and blankets, our unnapered ‘ 
with the frying-pan serving for platter and common 

late, no less t our sense of the fitness of things is 
urt by this flaunting of fashion in the face of nature, 

They wonder at our ways, we at theirs, being unable to 
understand what they can find in all that they enjoy to 
compensate for what we have lost—the iom from 
care and conventionalities that were ours in these wild 
corners, when the click of the uet ball, the incongru- 
ous jingle of pianos and the babble of human voices did 
not overbear the whispers of the wind in the trees, the 
songs of birds and the soft laps of waves on quiet shores, 

ROWLAND E, ROBINSON, 


IN SAVAGE WILDS. 


CIMARRON, Kan.—Dear reader, I want you to go with 
me in spirit to the banks of an almost unknown cafion 
near the Rocky Mountains. I want you to smell 
the soft, health-giving odor of the pinon and cedar 
in those rocky wilds; to sit in a nook and look down 
half a mile at what looks like a little brook at the bot- 
tom of that tremendous cafion; to feel the soft kiss 
and life-giving warmth of the — sun; to see the 
gray buck as he springs from his and, bounding off a 
few jumps as elastic as a rubber ball, pauses and looks 
back to snort defiance at his enemy, the dim, colored 
hunter; to see the lordly old wild turkey, feathers 
glistening in the rising sun like bronze armor, as he struts 
on his roosting limb and gobbles till the ey cafions 
ring agaiu, and there from afar comes like an echo the 
distant notes of more than one rival, showing that you 
and I are rich in our heritage yet of God’s best gifts to 
man, Yes, my friend, it’s 1896 and they are not all gone 
yet, and will last our time. My boy can hunt in S.uth 
America in years to come if all my old places are barren, 
so I don’t despond even for him. There—I’ve taken a 
pretty big contract when I endeavor to make you see all 
that I have written of, but I'll try to fill it. 

Every fall I grow uneasy, I sometimes try to fight it 
off—for I can’t afford to lose a month from my businees— 
but it steals over me more and more strongly, till I find 
ice on the pools in the morning and the grey geese 
go calling away up in the sky likea pack of spirit hounds; 
and I can’t stand it any longer. Imust go. I mustslee 
on the ground. I must fry meat over an open fire. 
must see my sheep (the deer) again. 

It was November. My old hunting agp ornmesiy 
called ‘‘Dick’s mud wagon”—was thoroughly overhauled 
and repaired. Nothing short of a cyclone could faze it, 
so the blacksmith said, My .45-90 Winchester was re- 
sighted with Freund’s sights, and I had made three shots 
into a dollar with it at 100yds, The tent is overhauled 
and mended, The horses are reshod, They are smooth 
and fat, and the spirit of mischief gleams from their eyes 
as they look at me when I step into the stable. My 
twelve-year-old boy looks at me with dreamy, retrospect- 
ive eyes, and is so contented he doesn’t talk much; for he 
is goin too. He loves to hunt really better than I do; 
and it does me good to see how handy he is with a gun, 
and how he can dress game; to see him crawl like a cat 
when in pursuit of it, and how he gets there every time, 
God bless him! he will hunt many a lovely day when I 
am at rest, 

Nov. 10 we started from Cimarron by b for a 800 
mile drive to Miguel’s ranch on Rita Azul—southwest 
over the sandhills and over miles and miles of prairie, 
arid, dun-colored and cold. The horses are kept at a 
steady jos trot. Willie lay awake pretty much all last 
night, he was so excited; and now he has curled down in 
a nest of blankets and sleeps, warm and cozy as a kitten, 
while the ponies tug at the bits and try to go faster all 
the time as we roll gayly along over the smooth hard 
road, At noon we ae. and I took the bridles off the 
horses and had turned them loose to drink. We camped 
near a pool on the prairie, and while they crop; the 
sweet, crisp curly buffalo grass, I made coffee and 
warmed up some roast chicken from provision box No. 1, 
which is for the road. Will woke up when he heard the 
coffee-mill, and stretching out his head like a squirrel 
from his hole, inquired, ‘‘Where are we, father?” 

“Thirty miles from Cimarron and nowhere in particu- 
lar is all I can tell you, Will. Get out and fetch me some 
—_ , ithe butter and some pickles, and we will eat 

er, : 

“That’s real good chicken,” said Will after he had eaten 
about half a big one. ‘‘Mother’s an awful cook, but 
I had rather eat deer meat and kill it myself.” 

After dinner Willie fed the horses a few oats while I 
washed up the dishes, and we started again. Will took 
his Winchester (a .44cal., model of "78) out of its case and 
looked at it noes. He had never killed anything but 
jack rabbits with it; and a shade passed over his face. 
“Tm afraid I can’t kill deer with this,” 

‘Don’t worry, Will. You can and will kill a deer 
within two weeks with that gun. I have killed a carload 
with one just like it when I was a cowboy.” 

“Were pe a real cowboy, father?” 

“Yes, I think I was. owned a stock of cattle for 
seven years, and was so successful with them that my 
Texan neighbors did not always love me as warmly as they 
might, if had wanted to. Weare going now straight 
to my old stamping ground, and I'll tell you astory every 
night after I get of what we used to do,” 

d we trotted on till almost dark, and arrived at one 
of the most woebegone- looking little Kansas prairie towns 
that I ever had the misfortune to see. The little cluster 
of houses looked as if they had strayed off and got lost 
out there, and yet it a kind of a don’t-care-a-cent 
look about it after all, as if it wasn’t much afraid to be 
ow Sects and _ b ataes ble, and then 

e drove ¢ our buggy e stable, an: 

cnsrted our over to the hotel and 

also two pairs of blankets, for these frontier hotels are 
y scarce of bed covers. Then we went back and 
covered the sheet over the 


~<a 


him not to do that, for I didn’t believe that he would be 
good to eat if he did, for he looked thin and tough. Bill 
inquired of me privately, after we went to bed, about the 
cook. If that man killed the cook wouldn’t they do any- 
thing to him out here, or was it toofarfrom court? I-ex- 
pm to him that the landlord was only joking, and 

ill seemed disappointed. 

We went to early and I didn’t sleep much; the bed 
was hard and nubbley, The wind rose soon after dark 
and the old barn of a house rocked and pitched and 
creaked like a ship at sea. I was nervous and longed to 
get up; but there was no stove in the room and I hated 
to go down-stairs and thump around in the office, so I lay 
and squirmed till toward morning, while Willie slept like 
a kitten. Finally I dozed off and Will woke me up, say- 
ing: ‘‘That man wants us to come to breakfast, and says 
he has got the best of that cook this time. Let’s godown 
and see what he has done to him.” 

We found a nice breakfast awaiting us cooked by a 
master hand: Ham omelet, Saratoga chips, milk toast, 
stewed dried beef on toast and good strong coffee. ‘‘How 
did you make him cook like this?” I wonderingly in- 
quired of the landlord, who beamed upon us coffee pot in 
hand. ‘Oh, I fixed him. I let him sleep and cooked 
this myself.” I love that landlord. He is a good. cook 
and a gentleman, and when he charged me $2 a few 
minutes. later I told him that his breakfast alone was 
worth that. He looked at me candidly and said: ‘‘I wish 
I had charged you more, but I thought you would kick at 
$2.” He gave meacigar that I lit and almost immedi- 
ately threw away, for it was not nice, 

In ten minutes more we were rolling along toward the 
West. Another day over almost barren prairiv, and we 
camped in a roofless sod house and drank water from a 
water hole. It was Will’s first night in camp. We put 
up the tent inside the house and cooked a nice supper; 
and as he looked around at our cozy quarters he said 
that he didn’t want to —- in hotels any more this trip. 

We slept soundly, and it was late next morning when 
we started and drove southwest. Just before we reached 
the head of Two Butte Creek, Will called my attention 
to six objects about two miles ahead. aoaeng and look- 
at them with the field glass, we saw that they were ante- 
lope. They were on a side hill sloping toward the east, 
near the trail that we were driving on. 

The wind was blowing straight from us to them, and 
though I could have got a shot by driving straight for 
them, for an antelope won’t run down wind when you 
scare him, yet Will was not strong enough to hold the 
horses after I had got them excited by running, so I had 
to ayn different tactics. I drove south about two 
miles, and then drove west down into Two Butte Creek 
Valley, then north till I reached the trail, I knew that 
we were then west of the antelope and not over a mile 
from,them, We picketed out the horses, which were 
steaming from their fast six-mile drive, unskinned the 
rifles, put on our leather pants to crawl on, and away we 
went, Will was trembling with excitement, and looked 
as if he was scared, I told him to crawl beside me 
6ft. away, and shoot as soon as he saw the game, if 
they were within 200yds.; to aim sure and not to mind 
me, 

We crawled to the top of the ridge, and there they 
were, about 150yds. away. Will shot the nearest, but 
too low, and I shot her asshe gathered to run, and then 
I stopped, for I didn’t want to carry much game on the 
road. I might have killed more, but what was the use? 
We ran to the doe, who was stone dead when we reached 
her—shot through the brisket by Will, and both shoulders 
smashed by my .45-90 ball. ‘“‘I can hit them, can’t I, papa? 
said Will, as he looked at the soey two-year-old with 

lowing eyes. ‘‘I would have hit her if you hadn’t shot, 
on’t you believe so?” And I told him yes, and truth- 
fully; for his first shot was a good one. 

Will packed the guns and I the antelope to the buggy, 
and when I got there it felt as if it weighed 250lbs, We 
hitched up and drove to water, and soon you could have 
smelt the savory odor of fat antelope ribs as they sput- 
tered over the fire, They smell even better than they 


taste. 

That night we cam at Milligan’s sheep ranch on 
Freeze-out Creek, Noes was there, and the house had 
a board over the door with the following legend: 


‘*BEwalr oF eMart pOx.”’ 


. 
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I am satisfied that it was a bluff, but I didn’t want to 
camp in the house, and we passed a comfortable night in 
our tent, At daybreak we were on the move for the last 
day’s drive, and with only ashort stop at noon at last 
passed a little Mexican plaza, where more than one gave 
a Comanche yell of recognition as they saw me, Two 
miles from there we ap hed the foot of the Raton 
Mountains, went over the last ridge, and then Miguel’s 
house was in sight. It looks like a big mud-wasp’s nest, 
Luis, his son, came out and darted back into the house 
when we were yet a mile away, and I saw the gleam of 
the field glasses as Miguel inspected me. They both came 
out and as I drove up Miguel smiled a broad smile, He 
said, ‘‘By the ou of God, I am contented to see you 
once more, The deer are fat and plenty. The horses are 
doing well. Many colts.” : 

Then Luis saw the antelope, and Willie said: ‘I killed 
that!” and from that time on the boys had a time, Will 
couldn’t talk Mexican, and Luis, a boy of sixteen, small 
for his age, couldn’t talk English; but they could under- 
stand each other somehow, ees and when they 
didn’t Miguel or I had to interpret. fore I fairly had 
the horses unhitched Will had got a long box out of the 
load and extracted a .44cal. Winchester for Luis, and the 
ere ee oe eee ee on Soe 
dream, ill took a belt full of cartridges from the gun 
box and Luis put it on—I never saw him without it in his 
waking hours, ‘‘The gun and belt are yours, Luis, and 
= and Will can hunt together when you please.” i told 

ill what I had said, and those ridiculous boys got up 
ponies and started at once for the hills, As they rode 
away I told Luis to get in dark, and they came back 
in about two hours and talking at once. Will in- 
formed me that he could ovtshoot Luis, They had gone 
ree up in the bills and shot at a mark most of 


time, 
Inez, Miguel’s mother-in-law, cooked us a fancy supper 
of broiled antelope and eggs with chili, and we settled 
down for the nigh., i ; 


The next day we branded colts and straightened up our 
business affairs. Then commenced preparations for a 
camp hunt into the Trinchara Pochet, a piece of countr 
that lies straight south of Las Animas, and which it is 
hard to beat as a game country, but is very r ugh. The 
next day we struck out—I with my buggy, and Miguel, 
Will and Luis on horseback, Twenty-five miles north 
landed us on the east bank of the Purgatoire Cefion, in a 
little valley near a beautiful spring. Not a soul lived 
within twenty-five miles, and the game is tame, compar- 
atively speaking, 

The horses were fed and picketed with long ropes on 
good grass, the tent was up and supper was soon going. 
We ate at once, and then all star for a little eveni 
hunt, Will and I together, for he is a little fellow and 
feel somewhat like a hen with one chicken when I have 
him out. We were on the high land on the east bank of 
the Purgatoire Cafion. The country is rolling and park- 
like; there is timber in clumps, then a little prairie, then 
a hollow witha fringe of timber on each side of it, and 
soon. We went south and sneaked up-wind through the 
scanty timber like ghosts. Both wore rubbers, When 
we came to the fringe of timber on the edge of the hollow 
a big buck rose up quietly on the other side and walked 
behind a cedar tree. We were only 50yds. from him, but 
we couldn’t see him. I sat down and told Will to sit and 
get ready. I could hear Will quiver with excitement, 

ut I dared not look at him, for I feared that the buck 
would break cover on the jump, and I meant to get him 
if I could, But no; he at last got curious and ste out 
in full sight, turned breast toward us, and looked at us 
with his head on one side out of one eye; and William 
shot him twice in the sticking place and once through 
the nose before he could fall down, and then he turned 
flipflops like a big rabbit, and the main thing I had come 
to Colorado for was accomplished. Will wanted to shoot 
him some more, but I stopped him with ‘Don’t shoot, 
Will, you have killed him,” and we went down and I let 
Will bleed him; and Will crowed and talked like a mill- 
race, I left Will to guard the game and I went to camp, 

‘ot the buggy and went back to the deer. It wasa b 
ift to get him into the bugay ; but I finally got him in 
and we went to camp. iguel had got in with 
Luis, They had some rabbits which they were fry- 


ing, and we ate another supper. They had killed another 
eer, 


The next morning the boys went hunting and saw deer, 
but didn’t get any; and Luis promised the Virgin Mary 
2tlbs. of candles of good a and not to cost less than 
50 cents if she would let Will and him kill two deer apiece 
that morning. Miguel told me privately that he didn’t 
— the Virgin could or would do such a big thing so 
cheap. 

Will went with me at 3:30 P. M. and we saw several 
deer, but didn’t get a shot, and I came to camp and made 
a canned peach pie and fried 8ibs. of Miguel’s doe; and 
then Miguel came in and they bad another deer that Luis 
had shot, He said that he was a boy of his word and 
would burn 15 cents’ worth of candles in honor of the 
Virgin when he got home. Which he did; and I played 
casino with Miguel by the light of them. 

We started for home the next morning and got there 
with steaming horses before noon, 

‘The day after we got back to the ranch I concluded to 
go over into the Cimarron Cafion, a distance of about ten 
miles, and get some buckskins, which I had heard that 
a Mexican had got together by purchase, barter and other- 
wise. Will prefe: to stay at the ranch and go turkey 
hunting with Luis. Miguel stayed at home togo with the 
boys and take care of them, and I struck out alone with 
the buggy and my ponies. I found my man allright, and 
bought 64!bs, of buckskins, well tanned and smoked, for a 
three-year-old horse and $14; loaded them into the buggy 
and started back. As I wasdrivingslowly past a Mexican 
house on my return a woman came to the door and looked 
out. It was a white woman and I thought I knew her, 
I stopped, got out and walked up to her. ‘How do you 
do, Mrs. Wagner?” 

She drew herself up and said: ‘“‘My name is not Wagner 
and I don’t know you.” ; 

‘‘Didn’t you cook for me in Cimarron four years ago?’ 

‘‘No, sir, my name is Jones and I am from Missouri.” 
And she turned and walked into the house, 

I got back into the buggy and rode off, and found out 
that I was mistaken and that the woman was named 
Jones; but it was a disappointment, for [ know of over 
$700,000 that is waiting for Mrs, Carrie Wagner, formerly 
of New York State, who came to Kansas about eight 
years ago and cooked for me, She disappeared or rather 
went away, and I could never hear of her whereabouts 
or her heirs since. Well, this world is a large one, and 
we may get lost ourselves some day. But it was she, I 
think, 

Miguel and the boys were gone when I got in and Inez 
fed me chili and beans and a great, thick, juicy broiled 
venison chop broiled over live coals. It was getting Gark 
and she made a curious figure as she sat looking into the 
open fire. Her seat was a sheepskin on the floor, and she 
tore the broiled meat from a deer rib with strong white 
teeth and looked into the fire with wicked, bright, black 
eyes, seeming to forget that she was not alone, ‘What 
are you thinking of, Inez?” 

“Of the boys. I can feel that they are almost here and 
they have game.” ¢ 

In a few minutes, sure enough, in they came with two 
big old gobblers, and both of them talking at once, Luis 
to his grandmother, who looked at him proudly, Will to 
me, ‘You ought to have been with us to-day; we had 
such a good time. It smells so good up in the cafion in 
the pines, and we saw two flocks of turkeys. Luis killed 
his out of the first flock and I got mine at the roost after 
dark. Isn’t he a beauty?” And he was indeed, We 
weighed him at once and he pulled down 24}ibs. Luis’s 
bird weighed 20lbs, flat. Miguel soon came in and gd 

made the beans and meat suffer. I think my boy Bill 
‘hollow clean down to his toes. Luis bad used my Win- 
chester shotgun after the turkeys, but said that he pre- 
ferred his rifle, 

Soon we were all settled for the night, every one asleep 
but me, and I dropped off too, 

Well, we hunted more, and at last telegrams found me 
and I had to go home, arid the road was long, and I drove 
fast; and at last I saw my wife in the door, and the other 
children were glad to see me, and I put on the derby hat 
and the chain ess of civilization and took up the bur- 
den of life once more, Awrevoir. Hasta la manana. 

W. J. Dixon, 
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IN THE CASCADES.—II. 





The Waldo Lake Country. 
(Continued from page 313 ) 


Curisty had made previous arrangements by letter for 
horses; but ‘‘the ae schemes o’ mice - men 
aft a-gley,” and in particular instance Christy’s 

Sueno for pack horses went sadly a-gley. The man 
with whom he had contracted lived six or seven miles up 
or down the Santiam. It mattered little to us whether 
he lived up or down or at all, for the horses did not ma- 
terialize and Christy was correspondingly mad. Mears 
took advantage of the opportunity, of course, to even up 
with C on some previous proposition, and caustic 
and unseemly remarks were freely indulged in by both. 
The natives all looked for a scrap, but they didn’t know 
the boys as well as Mead and I did, and when Christy 
commenced to air his literary attainments by quoting 
from some old author, “Be it your unerring rule ne’er to 
contradict a fool,” and Mears bad responded, Mead closed 
the argument by cocking his gun. 

Horses we must have, and Christy, as usual, was equal 
to the occasion, Luckily he soon found a skookum young 
fellow by the name of Ed Myers who had a fine brown 
mare, and he in turn found a little roan cayuse about as 
big and about as useful as a goat; the packs were adjust- 
ed, and we were soon on olir way to Waldo Lake, Myers 
accompanied us to look after the horses and the packing. 
He never seen the lake, and he probably es NOW 
that he had never been induced to go. I have been 
through and through the Black Hills, pretty thoroughly 
investigated the Rockies, camped for weeks in the 
Coast Range, hunted and fished for many years in vari- 
ous parts of the Cascades, but in all my experience I have 
never before seen such a trail to take pack horses over as 
the upper part of the trail into the Waldo Lake country. 
A man or set of men that would take a horse over that 
trail, knowing its character, ought to be prosecuted for 
cruelty to animals, and I hereby tender my gratuitous 
services to the prosecution. Fox told us to go by way of 
the hot springs. He said it was a little longer trail, but 
that we would gain by it, and besides he didn’t think it 
possible to get a horse in by the shorter trail. But Christy 
had decided to go in by the shorter trail, and, as Mead 
put it, he would go in that way even if he had to 
the horse in on his back, while Mears declared that suc 

and perverseness ought to be p ed in some 
way that would not involve the innocent. 

The first part of the trail over to and along the Bright- 
enbush was more than an ordinarily rough mountain 
trail, but Christy’s only answer to our unfavorable com- 
ments was: ‘Boys, this is a sidewalk compared with the 
P. Warmer above Stink Creek.” This was enco' ing 
to fellows already dripping with perspiration when they 
were not shivering with fear. We took those horses 
along pitous trails, where I would not want goats to 
go ey were worth more than a nickel a head. Stink 
Creek! P. Warmer! Euphonious names surely, and evi- 
dently founded on fact, and we kept wondering what 
the facts were. But an all-wise Providence had decreed 
that we should remain in blissful ignorance of Stink 
Creek and the P, Warmer for that day. All that day we 
traveled up the Brightenbush, sometimes along the 
stream the finest timber I ever saw, except at 
the head of Deep Creek in the Coast Range; sometimes 
along shelving walls so far above the stream that we 
could hardly hear its roar; and sometimes, well, some- 
where in ethereal space between earth and moon. Chris- 
oo announced the previous evening that by taking 

shorter route we would get through in one day, 
Doubtless it was a case of the wish being father to 
thought. At any rate, night overtook us just as we 
reached the mouth of Stink Creek, and we camped right 
in the deep forest. An acre of that timber standing in 
Iowa would make any man rich, 

The only serious trouble with this camp was the fact 
that there was no provender for the horses, and they 
must have been tired and hungry both, for they had 
been heavily packed and had had a hard day of it jump- 
ing logs and keeping their feet in dangerous places, 

When Mead went for water he instinctively went over 
to Stink Creek instead of the Brightenbush. Curiosity 
will be the death of that boy yet. Doubtless he wanted 
to find out what gave it the name, even if it choked the 
whole crowd to death. Of course he found only the very 
finest of mountain water, and when he returned he re- 
ported the fact. ‘‘Well,” said Myers, “‘I’ll tell you what 
gave it the name. Some time a party of fellows 
camped about where we are cam 7 Son and one 
of them shot an elk just a little way . It fell in the 
creek and he d it right there, and when one of the 
tenderfeet went to the creek he found a condition that 
suggested a name for the creek, and that name has stuck 
to it to this day, except that when they came to put the 
name on the map they modified it a little and just called 
it Stink Creek,” 

“I understood that we were to be at Waldo Lake for 
our camp to-night,” said Mears with an emphasis and in- 
flection only used by him when his remarks were intend- 
ed for Ch ° 

Well,” , ““we are here and we can’t be any 
herer,” and the general silence that followed this wise 
ration only seemed to emphasize it. 

Night shut down quickly, and we had scarcely un- 
ed the horses and swallowed a quick sup ore it 
—_ dark. Then came the camp-fire, ios , Stories, 
ly blankets, just as of old, and which always have 

, are now and always will be the most enjoyable 
of mountain trips. And when the caupdine has 
low, and quiet repose is restoring sorely taxed 
piney how natural it is to lie there looking up at the 
g, half hidden stars, listening to the commingling 
voices of the forest and ae the marvelous 
and wondrous beauty of nature and her works. 

and firs seem whispering stories to each 
other of the past, and you vainly try to hear. The gurgle 
of the stream and the sigh of the night wind modestly 
ithe ee en sen oumy Saale 
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“dims the sweet look that nature wears.” 
No time was lost next morning in under way, 

for we were all anxious to reach the ame 

more cularly for the reason that the r 
we have nothing to eat until they ved 


ry 
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there, But it was nearly night before Christy’s shorter 
route brought us to our destination, And let me assure 
the readers of ForEsT AND STREAM that we found out all 
about Stink Creek and the P. Warmer before we got 
there. oe - in my a oe I — aw for a 
wron t I was partly trumen D 

apon thole r horses on that trip, I woul 4 eee. sole 
emn oath t—well, that I am likely to do the same 
thing again the next time that some idiot asks me to, It 
was a hot day—yes, a very hot day—and whenever we 
left the shadows and got out on the yy ers mountain 
sides, where the sun could strike us, I imagined that I 
could smell brimstone. Possibly Stink Creek got its 
name from some other fool that went by Christy’s shorter 
route to Waldo Lake on a very hot day. If the creek 
had never been named unti] now, I could tell you easily 
—! how it got its suggestive appellation. Christy is 
very fond of Worcestershire sauce. We had all objected 
to a encumbrances, but he had sneaked a bottle 
into Mead’s fish basket, and we carried our baskets to 
relieve the horses. Mead and I were bringing up the tail 
of the procession and sweating like butchers. Every now 
and then Mead would wipe the perspiration from his 
manly face and with a sort of saintly resignation declare 
that in all his life he had never sweat so before. He kept 
asking me if I observed any peculiar odor. I thought I 
did, and after a while it became so pronounced that we 
concluded that he might be in a serious condition, and an 
immediate investigation was decided upon. Then we 
proceeded to investigate. On one side his pants were in 
a condition that suggested that something might be 
wrong in the fish basket, and so we examined the con- 
tents, The oan had come out of Christy’s Worcester- 
—_ bottle and the peculiar odor was easily accounted 

or. 

We arrived at the foot of the P. Warmer early in the 
afternoon, It was all and even more than we had antici- 
pated. Geographically it was about three miles high, 
eee and the last and loftiest step to 
Waldo Lake by the Christy shorter route. Geologically 
it was loose shale or what is commonly known as broken 
shell rock, Meteorologically it was the hottest climb on 
earth. If it derived ite name from some old settler, the 

resent generation might find some relief if his first name 

been written in full. Of course, the P. could not 
have stood for Pity, Patience, Piety, or any of those gen- 
tler feminine names, but it might have stood for Peter’d, 
Pedestrian or some such name. If it derived its given 
name from a characteristics, it is entitled to all 
the alliterative P’s descriptive or even suggestive of such 
an infernal place. The boys think, however, that its 
name was the result of spontaneous combustion in Chris- 
ty’s over-heated imagination, and has no particular sig- 
nificance. At any rate, the P. Warmer is a Jim Dandy 
and no mistake. 

Before commencing the ascent we left all the packs 
except a few blankets, a little grub and the fishing rods, 
all of which were strapped on Ed’s big brown mare, The 
little roan had to be helped up without any pack. 

There is an element of suffering in sympathy, and I 
shall spare FOREST AND STREAM readers the sympathetic 
pains of our ascent. The big brown mare fell once and 
rolled over five times—some of the boys said six, but a 
turn or two doesn’t matter—and brought up against a 
rock fifty feet below. We all thought she was surely 
killed; but she hadn’t a scratch, and her fall didn’t even 
start a ferrule on the rods. But the bread box bursted 
and left ample evidence of some kind of catastrophe. 
After three long hours’ climbing we reached the summit, 
looked over —o shadows beyond, whence came a 
breath of refreshing coolness, and we appreciated the 
fact that at last we were at Waldo Lake, 5, H. GREENE, 

PortLanp, Oregon. 

[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 


LIFE ON THE KANKAKEE, 


Cxicaao, Ill, Oct, 16.—In these days of literary and 
artistic activity there is continuous search for new fields 
where there may — be obtained those indefinite 
things ely called types, color and atmosphere, So 
ingenious have been the writers and artists, and so judi- 
cious the editors of the great thought mills, that at times 
the conviction is forced upon one that all the fields, types, 
colors and ee the good ones—must lon 
ago have been exhausted. Local dialect and local - 
ism have done a great deal for the literature of this coun- 
try, because they have made everybody want something 
else. At times this realism is so unreal as to be grotesque, 
but it goes just the same, because the people who do the 
reading don’t know anything about the new ‘‘field” which 
is exploited, and the people of the ‘‘field” do not do the 

ing. Anyone must at different times have seen in 
the monthly magazines of the land bits of local color 
which were things for wonderment. Any old new field 


is worth a hundred dollars if one can add a guarantee that 
no former has ever tilled it. On this basis it seems to 
me that ‘‘ ‘o and the West” ought to be worth $100 


this week to anybody, or perhaps, more speak- 
ing, worth an additional $100 to anybody on account of 
the literary tip it contains about a new field. 

It is a great deal nicer to be a newspaper man than it is 
to be aves else, as of course everybody knows; but 
what I want is a partner, a writer, a man who wears kid 

loves and un trousers, and who has the entrée to 

e literary chutes which lead on to fame and plunks, 
Such a man I a for the sum of $50—a fair di- 
vide—to take into a half interest in my new field, in 
which I promise him a good line of types, an assorted lot 
of color and atmosphere a plenty. He can make his own 


In order to show good faith on m I I 
should give some more specific aentien Ser fleld. It is 


so Sine nan Riv gpees eamenes quently <e Indiana. So 
ere has never been apy literary hand- 
ling of this unique and distinct field, which, as is so often 
the case with good things, has been right at hand all the 


The Kankakee Marsh country is a bit of the world en- 
evens ee Sepals Saat. It is inhabited 
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ine woods of the far unsettled South; but who would 
ook for them within fifty miles of the second city in the 
whole country, where a gathering of the wonderful and 
beautiful things of the civilization of the world remains a 
fresh memory? In the middle of affairs, in the path of 
cities, on the edge of world’s fairs, the Kankakee country 
has held its own, very much less changed in the same time 
than have been Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, California, 
The marsh dweller of the Kankakee has indeed been a 
type for you. He has not changed. He has stuck to his 
environment, and the environment has been stern enough 
to keep out the world, including writers. 

Very far be it from me to ridicule in the least way the 
typi marsh dweller of the Kankakee country. One 
might laugh at a wealthy city man, who has achieved all 
the failures which go with what is called success, but 
never, if he understood his man, would he laugh at the 
marsh man, for here he would have a character enduring 
and bold and manly enough to stand up by itself, a char- 
acter of strength and independence enough to command 
the pee of any one who saw it well enough to under- 
stand it. -The city man is afraid of a policeman, and has 
a dread of the law. The marsh man is afraid of no one, 
and does not know what the lawis. The city man is 
solicitous of fashion plates, but the clothes of his fathers 
are good enough for the marsh dweller. The city man 
would know always what are the ways of others. The 
marsh man cares not at all, for his own ways are 
enough for him. He does his own thinking and is him- 
self all the way through. This he has been for many 
years, in the meantime there having passed quite away 
such types as the Western hunter and trapper and scout 
and explorer, now applauded as belonging to the pictur- 

ue past, when men had to be men to make a living. 
ife on the Kankakee was never exactly a bed of roses. 
The baby that opened its eyes first upon the wide seas of 
grass and the low blue ridges of timber land could not 
ave had the gift of prophecy or it would never have 
been satisfied, and would have hustled back home on the 
trailing cloud of glory with which Mr. Wordsworth tells 
us babies come hitherward, Perhaps the baby hustled 
back anyhow before long, for the malaria of these swamps 
was ever potent against the young. The father of the 
family bought quinine by the bottle when he sold his 
game in town, and whisky according to his lights on the 
questions.of domestic economy. At night the cold white 
mist of the malarious river region lay like a blanket of 
death over the land, He whe survived this for a lifetime 
was lean, wrinkled, toughened and yellowed. His chil- 
dren were suggestions leading up to that conclusion irre- 
sistibly, according to their different ages. 
= The genuine Kankakee Marsh man never did any work. 
Of course, since the days of modern sportsmanship on 
those marshes he has been the boat pusher for sportsmen 
at the clubs or elsewhere, but it never was any work for 
one of these men to push a boat. Oars or a dle he 
despised, but though you watched him all day long push- 
ing his boat up the swift rush of the stream or over the 
marsh where it seemed a boat could not go, you could 
never see any distress in his movements or any hurry in 
his steady sweep of the long push paddle. That was no 
work, for he was born to it. His environment meant that 
he must learn it. The little house he had on the high 
ground near the river cost small labor to put up, and once 
up it lasted for a long time, Its furnishing cost little, for 
never was life more primitive than here, Perhaps there 
was a cow or two, more or less amphibious and web- 
footed creatures, but these required no care to speak of, 
nor did the swine which made their company about the 

ard, A little hay was made, but this not strenuously. A 
little wood was cut when the fire was out, A little food 
was on hand when meal times came, or if it was not it 
was easily to be had with netorspear or gun. Work as we 
know it there was not. The ‘“‘farm” d not be farmed. 
Everywhere was the river, the marsh, dominating all 
with its monotone of theme, Even, flat, uneventful, yet 
strong, was the flow of life on the Kankakee. The marsh 
man dwelt apart, and so had time to think, as does the 
settler of the mountains or the plains. So he gained in- 
dividuality, of character, of type, if you 

will, He troubled not the schools with his children, for 
it was far across the marsh, and he did not wish his kind 
to mingle very much with those who dwelt upon the high 
= and who thus were objects of suspicion. Churches 

e had none. At times he and his sons went to a dance, 

and there danced or perhaps cheerfully fought, as was 
made necessary by the ethics of the marsh, It is the at- 
titude of folly to say off-hand that the ethics of the marsh 
are wrong and ours are right. Nothing is actually right 
when 7 catch it outside its own dooryard. The door- 
yard of the marsh man was the same for generations. 

There never was at any time or in any country a class 
of men who more truly lived off the gifts of nature 
than did and do the native dwellers of the Kankakee, In 
earlier days they were accused of taking a few horses now 
and then, and marshes at that or no doubt harbored 

many bands of lawless men who might better have been 
out of the country, thougch nowadays all that is changed. 

ight figh ot ts — ements pope l- 
might ta you no’ 
etiquette at a dance, but he was not actively bad. He 
would not steal from his neighbor, because, partly, his 
neighbor had nothing worth stealing. He would not 
grow angry easily, but if you had committed what to him 
seemed the crimes he would calmly kill you per- 
ly he would not have you arrested, for with 
the law he had no concern, These men had their own 
notions about law. I ae with no disrespect and with 
no wish to deride them, but rather with a feeling of ad- 
miration, that probably no more lawless a class of men 
ever lived in the land than these marsh men of the Kan- 
eet eae openly endangering th h 

were not y endange e ts 
of others. They wanted nothing the outside world might 
have, but they insisted that the outside world had no right 
to tell them what they should do, For law, as law, there 
never was any respect or awe whatever on the Kankakee, 
a ap soc One po Baa. Yet gen ares 

m, and straightforward people; generous 
the degree, hospitable as any of the country, free with 
what little they have and not in the dis- 
. The marsh man is contented to let you live as 
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had that perfect skill which never comes to the late be- 
er. He did not kill his ducks —< the time, but all 
e time. If a bird was too far to he did not shoot at 
it. Never was there a man who more perfectly under- 
the animals he pursued. He was as much at home 
on the marsh as they. Where the city shooter would not 
dream of venturing on aqua bog he trod with fear- 
less heart, knowing just what spot was safe to step upon 
and what was not. as the wild 
aoe. He knew by instinct which way the wind would 
low, what day the ducks would fly, which way they 
would feed. ing and secretive and politic withal 
in these later days, he pushes you now wherever you pre- 
fer to go; but he does not tell which way he go, if 
it were in the old days, and if the flight were coming in, 
and if the wind were as it is to-day, and if he himself 
were alone out on the marsh, Never in his heart of hearts 
has the Kankakee River pusher learned any actual t 
for the city men he takes out shooting. He takes their 
money and endures their advice or orders and does his 
= work faithfully, and stands the torture of witnessing 
shooting, but down in his heart he must be alwa 
thinking ‘‘What a duffer this fellow is!” Externally he 
is always polite. Without his aid would half the good 
bags be made we read about? I trow nit. It is aan 
who gets the boat into the mallard hole, and it is — 
that marks to a hair the place where the dead birds f 
and who goes out to them, walking on bis paddle laid 
down sometimes, and epringing on and forward always 
just ahead of the line of sucking bog that chases his feet 
ungrily. While the sportsman shivers bundled up in his 
sweater, the pusher is warm with his shirt collar open. 
He does not mind the rain or a bit of snow or ice now 
and then. This sort of man I admire, On many and 
mapy an occasion, when the boats start out over the 
marsh from the club houses, the sportsman is the man in 
the stern of the boat. 
In the days before the en came on the marsh 
marsh man was a market shooter, and he remains such 
to-day. He has not and never will have any for 
the laws alleged oe fish and game. He does not 
tell you what laws to make about your sheep and cattle, 
and he does not care what laws you pass about takin 
care of his fish and ©. There has come down to him 
from his ancestors the American feeling of ownership in 
the wild game of the country. Heredity has given him 
the sense of rightfulness in his intention of taking the 
me and fish when his necessities dictate. He does not 
arm or labor for hire, and he must live, and here is all 
this means of living about him u which his father 
lived, and his father before him, ho shall say him nay? 
The marsh is wide. Detection is impossible. The law is 
ns very far. There is no argument about 


There are many ways of making a living along the 
strange Kankakee country which are not known to the 
city dwellers, Our marsh man, now wn, let us say, 
into a slender, sallow-faced, stooped, sinewy and stron 

oung man, knows every secret of the earth and water o 
is country, and so he lives, representing the fi who 
have survived there. In the spring he shoots ducks, of 
course, as long and late and as early and steadily as he 
can, Meantime he meets the first run of the pike and the 
wall-eyes as soon as the ice is out, and diligently spears 
and nets them to his great satisfaction. He has a few set 
lines out all the time he is along the river. He also nets 
turtles steadily—something you never heard about, per- 
haps, but which he finds remunerative. He traps musk- 
rats till the weather gets too warm, of course, and knows 
all the ditches and river bends and cut-offs where these 
animals are best to be found. He shoots jacksnipe when 
Oe Soe in the spring, and big yellowlegs, and all 
birds that bring any price in the market—none which do 
not sell well. a bad time in the summer for a 
while, but then he goes to gathering mushrooms—another 
thing the city man does not know, though this is quite an 
industry the Kankakee. The marsh man eats 
ay ica, but bring to hima only things ft and good for 
y him, but m on t an or 
him, The ene tas visits him when he has dogfish 


© was as wi 


g 


for dinner will perhaps not be happy, for unless dogfish 
is well cooked i estes leo b wsbettel of Suir cotton and 
feels like a piece of sponge, 


By the end of June or earlier the marsh man is out 
woodcock, and making one of his best harvests 

of the year—one of which he is always very slow to talk, 
for it is well to be careful about giving away a gold m 


ine, 

Incident to the woodcock sh is that of k the 

oung wood ducks which breed along the river, These 
Ilgal bird bring the best prices 

iy July the young prairie chickens are big h to 

shoot, and these great too in the city. ere 
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are famous grounds for mink, and he takes the faithful 
cur dog and goes out after mink, hunting along the ditch 
banks and under turned sods, where some man has been 
foolish enough to plow a bit. Last winter he killed 125 
mink this way, he tells you, and the winter before dey 
five. This ter the old dog is getting a little old. He 
does not know whether he do so well as 100 mink or 
not, but he hopes so. 

In the winter time a wolf may come in over the frozen 
marsh, and if he does he is sure to be trapped. The 
thousands of cottontail rabbits make an easy source of food 
supply, but 7 o not bring sngthing in the markets or 
they would all be shot. The white egrets which used to 
come to the roost in the heart of the swamp were long 
ago shot off. An which can be sold in the markets 
is shot, no matter what the season, and many birds, 
it is sure, are used for the city markets, of which the 
reticent ar does not always tell you. If the prairie 
chickens band up and roost in the timber in winter they 
are shot, and if they roost on the grass lands they are 
trapped, There is no sort of wild game whatever, or of 
wild creature or product having available quality for the 
table or market, which is not laid under tribute constantly 
by this sharp-eyed marsh man from season to season of 

© whole year. Sharp indeed must be his eye, and sure 


his hand, and keen his faculties, thus to live at this day © 


of thecentury. Yet it is no romancing to say that many 
of these men do live thus, and with little or no other 
work from one end of the year to the other. They count 
more or less upon the sportsman trade that comes to 
them. Some of them keep rude little hostelries, where 
sportsmen can put up, and here the head of the family 
*tends house when too old to shoot. He may a 
dollar a day for board, and his son will charge two dol- 
lars or so a day to push you on the marsh, and a boat is 
rented now and then, or a horse and wagon hired to a 
shooting party, so that in one way or another the marsh 
man makes a living. He will tell you with pride that 
one year he took in $300 at his place. Some of the most 
independent of the marsh men are the boat pushers who 
live near some of the shoo clubs, For three or four 
months in the year these men have fairly steady work at 
$2 to $8 a day and their board. ‘These men are very often 
manly and intelligent fellows, with a smattering of ex- 
perience and life, and open, pleasant manners. They 
are gradually losing type and poate changed to the 
humdrum of workaday existence, They may chop wood 
in winter, which certainly an old-time Kankakee man 
never would have done. Of farming they cannot do 
much, for the land does not permit it. What could such 
a man do in the hot competition of modern town life? 
He feels his fitness for the life on the marsh, his unfit- 
ness for any other: life, and it is small wonder if he 


views with a wing sullenness the encroachments 
* the farms fences which now begin to hem him 


Without over-drawing or é: m, we may say & 
large class of men have long lived as above described on 
the marsh country of the kakee, a strip of ground 
~~ 150 miles by 5, 10 or 25 in width, as it overlaps into 
other marsh country. If my friend, the writer, would 
find his field and his bee let him not delay too long. All 
this must change. i the last ten years the big land 
companies have been buying up the cheap marsh lands 
along the Kankakee, At first they were laughed at, but 
there now appears the craft and wai! ility of the 
capitalist, Great ditches cross the marsh in many ways. 
Hay making is followed as a industry, and hun- 
dreds of cattle have been ranged on these marshes in the 
last few years, 

This month ent place seems to have been found 

for the wild marsh land in the products of civ- 
ilization, The dispatches say this very week: 
“Chicago capitalists have secured options on several 
thousand acres of land in La Porte and adjacent counties, 
this large area being located in the Kankakee region, for 
establishment of an industry that — to revolution- 
ize a branch of the paper-making industry, 

“It is said that experiments have demonstrated that by 
@ new process an excellent quality of binding twine and 
building and roofing paper can be made out of the long 
grass that stretches away for miles in the Kankakee 
swamps. 

a ns poke ppoagercar A by a See of os iste, 
and itis pro to develop a new industry on a large 
scale by the establishment of a number of plants.” 

No other body of wild land vould have been in the en- 
tire country found so near a big city. The land was 
bound to be used, Many railroads now cross the marsh, 
of course, and now telephone lines are building over it 
and pipe lines from the oil fields of Indiana. The tilled 
farms come down to the edge of the marsh, and more and 
more they eat into the wide sea of waving grass which 
for so long has been by the craft of modern 
ways, which has held within ite secret places a le 
who were of themselves, a class distinct and notable. 
These people to;day look on with their hands in their 
pockets as they see these things coming on, apathetio, in 
a way also sullen. I have heard them ask bitterly, 

man to-day?” And indeed 
t are his as he looks 
into the America of to-day—this man, this American pure 
and simple? 

This year the old Kankakee went back to the customs 
of other days. The floods came over the land again and 
the ditches were futile. Where last year there were tons 
of hay nding, i year the rail and snipe are flying. 
On the of marsh the eager plows of the farmers 

been the , seeking for a place 
seed which bring forth an ear or 80 of 
there were cornfields where this year 
has sprung up and covered the 
here and there, over the tops of 
and broad-leaved grasses can there 
faint and faded white tassel of corn, held up 
distress out of a sea of despair. 
year of water eats up a dozen years of drought and 
ditching. marsh creeps and crawls and grasps for 
itaelf strongly, always thinking of the past it once knew 
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and cherished. 

One of these marsh friends of mine and myself yt 
min 
like a gleam 
ite-brown face as 

E, Hovuau. 


out over the marsh together a few days 
ons ellen. At last Isaid: ‘The old river is c 
her own again, isn’t she?” Som 
satisfaction 
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HUMMINGBIRDS IN THE WINDOW. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Akenside painted the ‘Pleasures of Im tion” in 
glowing, colors and thereby gained his only moiety of 

ame. Now let some one who is hankering after that 
elusive stuff take for his theme the “Pleasures of Lying,” 
and if his genius is equal to the task he has an equal 
chance for immortality. 

Some scribblers seem to think that if they haven’t 
sound material to build as with they are privileged 
to manufacture what they need to make it interesting, and 
this innocent lying is indulged in so very freely that I 
imagine there must be lots of pleasure in it, 

Some time ago I was wick 
bit of work in the Natural H column of FoREST AND 

, wherein it was stated ta pair of tame hum- 
mingbirds had a little disagreement about bathing, and 
that the bather would take the other by the hindleg and 
drag him into the saucer of water! If Savending it gave 
the writer as much pleasure as the story gave me I do not 
blame her in the least for writing it, though as an in- 
structor in natural history I hardly think she’s “‘in it,” 

And now comes another, from the Home Journal 
which in its flights of oy oer, equals it. It is headed 
‘Hummingbirds can be »” and then relates two 
cases, one of which was that some of them were kept for 
some time in the window of Mr. Taylor’s restaurant on 
Broadway, and that — drew a constant crowd. 

This was so improbable that the temptation to investi- 
gate it was irresistible, and I asked Mr, Taylor whether 

e served up hummingbirds at his tables, He biandly 
smiled when I told the story and said that no such attrac- 
= was poe in - window. 

e other not so easy to investigate, as the lady’s 
name and address is not given. It states (not under oath) 
that she kept the little imaginative creatures in her parlor, 
and that among their other wonderful doings they built 
their nests in her lace curtains and hatched out lots of 
y' ones! What could be more interesting? I regret 
that the little rascals spoiled her curtains, but there need 
be no loss in such a case. If she had taken her scissors 
and cut out the piece of curtain with the nest attached 
she might have sold the curiosity at almost any price, It 
may be that she has preserved it, and if so 1 hereby offer 
to contribute $100 to the “Society for the Promotion of 
Lying” if she will merely let me feast my eyes with a 
look at it, 

read in one of our magazines some months ago a 
chapter on ‘‘Hummingbirds” by a writer who showed 
a thorough knowledge of her subject in every line, but 
she could have enjoyed none of the ‘‘pleasures of imagina- 
tion” in writing it, DipymMous, 

Eno.iewoop, N, J., Oct, 18, 


ae to chuckle over a 





THE -HORNSNAKE. 


SourH CaroLina.—Editor Forest and Stream: For 
many years I have taken great interest in trying to find 
exactly what underlying truth there is for the many sto- 
ries o eee ong ae survive in tradition and 
occasion a in the rs, often with - 
ently am Ie authentication. igs wer 

The father of all the stories (not the snakes) I found in 
an old “Report to the Lords Proprietors of the , 
published in London over two hundred years ago, This 
able-bodied oe pra of myths stated that this country 
was the habitat of a snake whose tail was a poisoned horn 
or spike; that it took ite tail in its mouth, and, making a 
neve of its rant ( an cue nn but the 

ways esca' y jum nd a tree, into which 
the snake drove its horn so that it could not draw it out, 
and ae and tree died together, the tree shriveling up 
to a sapling. 

Of course, that story is a little robust for this century; 
but I have met a number of educated and intel t per- 
sons who profess to have themselves seen snakes with 
one or more of the following peculiarities: (a) With horn 
tips to their tails; (b) with disposition to strike with this | 
— as @ weapon; (c) with a sting like a bee’s in the 

orn, 

Now, it is a fact that no recognized naturalist has ever 
described in this or any other country any true snake 
with a true horn on its tail, or with any sting in its tail 
horn or no horn, And if there is no true horn or sting 
the motions interpreted as efforts to use the taii as a 
weapon lose all significance and must be set down as ac- 
cidental contortions, 

Chambers’s Encyclopedia does indeetl describe two 
snakes as having tails “terminated with a spine instead 


of a rattle,” They are called the Trigonocephalus rhodos- 
toma of Java and the Lachesis mutus of ical Amer- 
ica, But, on the authority of Prof. True, of the National 


Museum, it may be stated that th 
only the usual harmless horny cays found on nearly all 
sriakes, and that that on the Java snake is about the same 
as that on our common copperhead, to which both the 
other snakes are related. t on the Lachesis is the 
rs op on any known snake, but is only the harmless 

y cap after all—not used as a weapon or capable of 
such use, 

But while there is no true snake with any true horn, 
there are true snakes with apparent horns, and there are 
also apparent snakes with true horns; and in every appar- 
ently authentic story of a horned snake which I have 
ever been able to trace either the horn or the snake 
turned out to be only apparent. Of course I bar young 
rattlesnakes, the sprouting of whose rattle is a horny but- 
ton, but not a horn in the sense of this discussion. 

Now let me explain the et horns and apparent 
snakes which have deceived casual observers, and your 
readers can then each investigate for himself any case he 
meets or hears of, and determine whether or not he has 
discovered something new in natural history. And if 
anyone is so lucky, do let him ~~ it in whisky and pre- 
serve it, lest it be forever lost—like the cause of the auro- 
ra borealis, which a college student once told his profes- 
sor that he did know, but had forgot. If you ever find 
the true horned snake don’t let him be lost. 

The apparent horn sometimes found on true snakes will 
only im wu one who has very small ideas of horns. 
The in ae snake are true horny substance, and 
where the tail tapers down toa fine point the last tenth 
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of an inch or so is indeed nearly all solid horny material 
of overlapping scales, But such a merely scaly tip is not 
properly to be called a horn in the ordinary sense of the 
word, I once had in my ion for a month a snake 
said by its captor to have not only the horn, but a 
sting in it. It had no more the one than the other. It 
was only acommon Farancia abacura, bluish black, with 
some red bars across -: gem Pe amet oe Louis- 
iana, and that species, ere and in Flo popu- 
larly su to have the horned tail, and perhaps a 
sting in it. Consequently many persons who see them 
imagine they see the horn and sting, just as those who 
believe in planting by the moon always see results to con- 
firm their theories. 

So much for true snakes with apparent horns, Now as 
to apparent snakes with true horns. I call them apparent 
for short, because they differ so much from all our ordi- 
nary snakes. In fact, however, anatomically they are as 
good ophidians as any other family of the four into 
which naturalists put all the serpents. I refer to the 

hidia or worm snakes. These are snakes which 
burrow in light soil, under old leaves and logs. and live 
upon insects and their larve, They are nearly blind and 
almost destitute of teeth. Their bodies are rather stiff and 
their scales exceedingly smooth and glossy, as itis plainly 
much better for a burrowing a to be. And several of 
their varieties have a real solid horny end to their tails, 
evidently intended to give them a good purchase in their 
burrowing. They have no large “‘ventral” scales running 
across the abdomen and giving the purchase for crawling 
to our snakes, and briefly it may be said ‘they 
are not in it” at all with every-day enakes, They are 
y big scaly worms, But they have the horn tail 
and they are the only snakes yet described in any natural 
history with an honest horn. 

They are not very common, I think, for I have never 
seen but one, though I have had them hunted fora 
deal, The one seen was on North Island, Wingate Bay, 
8. C, It was about 15in. long and about the last inch of 
ite tail was apparently solid horn tapering to a point, but 
too blunt for use as a weapon. Its coloring suggested a 
reddish Scotch plaid, But any reader finding any snake 
with a real horn can —- tell whether it is a Scoleco- 
phidia.or worm snake by the presence or absence of the 
broad ventral scales by which our ordinary snakes crawl, 
If his horned snake has none of these, but only small 
smooth scales alike on back and abdomen, then he has 
found only the well-known worm snake, Butif it has a 
good, honest, indisputable horn with big ventral scales he 

as something which no museum possesses and no natu- 
ralist has ever described, E, P, ALEXANDER, 


WOODLAND BIRD NOTES.—V. 


Amidst Autumn's Woods. 
“Now half the birds forget to sing, 
And half of them have taken wing, 
Before their pathway shall be lost 
Beneath the gossamer of Jack Frost." 


No OnE perhaps realizes so strongly as the naturalist the 
characteristic mood of the several seasons, a mood and 
atmosphere so peculiar to itself as to give to each of the 
seasons much of the dignity of personality. October has 
a mellow, ripened glow distinctly its own, and is consid- 
ered the most glorious month of the year, though in this 
wane we may say it is perhaps rivaled by June, _ To the 

ceye it is truly beautiful; the foliage of trees and 
bushes of lovely tints of scarlet to various shades of red, 
orange, yellow or brown. The atmosphere is clear, brac- 
ing, and ‘‘puts life into one’s self,” so to speak, which 
the air of June does not do. 

To the ornithologist, however, it is asad season, for as 
the leaves are disapppearing from the trees so are our 
beautiful summer birds from our woods, fields or orchards; 
in fact, we are like a boat in a storm, drifting helplessly 
upon the rugged and sharp months of winter. How.com- 
monplace the robin or song sparrow seems, among the gay 

on which throng our woods in summer, but how 
welcome they are when all the other birds have gone, and 
how soon forgotten when they return in the spring. The 
oa of transient visitants is slowly disappearing, 
though some are still here, The first birds to come to us 
in the spring are the last to go in the fall, So the myrtle 
warblers, hermit thrushes, purple grackles, red-winged 
blackbirds, phoebes and many others that arrive in March 
and April are still here, and in all probability will be here 
for another month yet. It isstrange to note the mingli 
of the different species at this time of year. Summer an 
winter residents and migrants will be found in the same 
flock, It is well to note how the plumage of the 
birds with the seasons. In winter the birds 
with dull and quiet plumage are found, as for example 
snowbird, chickadee, nuthatch and winter wren. With 
the approach of the plumage becomes brighter, as 
an aa blackbird = meadowlark in early 
spriog, and as summer approaches very gay and bright 
colors prevail, as in man 7 the Slemneie = most of the 
summer residents, During this recent warm spell the 
migrants and some of the summer birds are still lagging, 
while the cold weather in the North are driving the win- 
ter birds southward. Many of the m t thrushes have 
gone southward, but the hermit still here, The 
Canadian nuthatch, black-throated green and myrtle 
warblers are here, but in small numbers, and in a few 
days will probably follow their brethren to warmer 
climes. Those tiny midgets, the ruby-crowned kinglets, 
are still extremely abundant this fall, but they are only a 
passing visitor and will soon be gone, In winter birds 
the white-throated sparrow, junco, winter wren, brown 
creeper, etc., are very numerous and become more 
abundant each day. Yesterday (Oct. 15) I sawa 
flock of pine finches, redpolls and purple finches, These 
birds are distinctly birds and are rather rare here 
even in winter, and then only of local distribution, 

In spring the ornithologist is ravenous for the sight of 
bright colors. There is starvation in his eye that has lived 
the winter long upon a diet of black and white, gray and 
brown, How it absorbs the ruddy tinge of the first robin 
and the delicious hue of the early bluebird, Variety is 
not half so essential aspice of lifeas expectancy. Indeed, 
from the cradle to the grave anticipation is more than a 
spice; it is a larger part of the very subsistence of life, 

e all live more in the fairer to-morrow than in to-day, 
and find more exhilaration in oe forth for new fruit 
than enjoying the fruit in the hand. One of the best 


things to be said about immortality is that it means 4 
future never drawn upon, EpWIN IRVINE HAINES, 
New Rocaueiiz, N. Y., Oct. 17. 


QUEER WAYS IN BIRDDOM. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

1 read with great interest the letter by Robert C. 
Lowry about the “Sora or Rail Bird” in the FoREsT anD 
Stream of Oct, 17, more cially the that touched 
on this bird’s diving into the mud and remaining there 
during the winter, hibernating. That this seems impos- 
sible, that it would be miraculous if a bird did survive 
burial in mud for weeks, at once appeals to the ordinary 
student of bird habits and forms. But when it is con- 
sidered that this story is related of the house martin as 
well, that people hundreds of miles apart hold the same 
belief, from, as they claim, personal o , natural- 
ists would better have a case before they cast ridicule on 
a marsh-folk’s belief, More than once men have laughed 
at the tales of simple folk. One time a group of natural- 
ists in an Egyptian hotel laughed uproarously when a 
man said small birds rode on the backs of large ones, yet 
any ten years of the Forest AND STRE4M'S volumes of 
Natural History columns would prove beyond a doubt that 
small, weak birds ride on sturdy birds’ backs during mi- 


ation, 

The observations of a German scientist on the house 
swallow that builds its nests on the sides of houses seems 
to prove that birds hibernate. We know that wood- 
chucks and many other warm-blooded animals fall into 
a torpor in the fall that lasts many weeks, with scarcely 
any interruption. 

We learn to-day of things that seemed impossible a 
year ago, or yesterday, There must be some one omens 
the ForEsT AND STREAM'S readers who could tell of birds 
in mud apparently asleep. I say ‘‘must be” because I 
have read in ‘—_ many articles, mostly FOREST AND 
STREAM ones, about this belief. In an old history of 
Vermont, published about 1812, appears the author's 
statement of a friend's story to the effect that the swallow 
sometimes hibernates in mud, He believed the friend’s 
story. There are other similar tales, The reason many 
most extraordinary tales are suppressed a doings 
of birds is that the observers fear being laughed at. I 
venture to say that within ten years the man who states 
in the Forest AND STREAM that the swallow and rail 
never hibernate will be laughed at, as I would be if I said 
a wren never rode on a goose’s back 


Raymonp 8, SPEARS. 
New Yor«e Orry. 


Migrating Hawks in Kansas. 

Swartz, La., Oct. 15.—EHditor Forest and Stream: 
While . — = ee ae ey I — that 
long suffering State, es con oppers, 
thousands of hawks—hawks of all kinds, fittle hawks, 
big hawks, middle-sized hawks, ee hawks, chicken 
hawks, some as large as small ong: es. 

My friend and I started out early Monday morning from 
Great Bend for the Cheyenne Bottoms, famous as the 
meeting place for a number of seasons of the Altcar 
Coursing Association, With any water on the bottoms, as 
there is this season, there is usually plenty of ducks, and 
the object of our trip was to bring back a few. 

We found y any ducks, but in their stead the 
poate was literally covered with hawks, and in our opin- 
on this was the cause of there being no ducks, I shot a 
colossal specimen; he merely oe tI was feeding him 
and had missed his mouth, so my friend came to the res- 
cue, shot and winged him. After he fell he was quite as 
formidable a wounded enemy as one would care to en- 
counter; and I wished for a kodak to immortalize my 
friend as he threw rich Kansas soil and sandbur stocks at 
the gaping mouth and outstretched wings of this bird. 
It was finally dispatched with another load of shot, We 
found it measured 5ft, from tip to tip. 

Just before we entered the bottoms we were joined - by 
a young man, a resident of the vicinity, who informed us 


that hawks collected in this manner every autumn, evident- 


ly preparing for migration, as it was for only a short time 
es are 80 numerous, 

e three of us devoted the remainder of the day to 
shooting hawks, They had grown very bold around the 
farm houses, where they were rarely shot at; we were not 
real sportsmen, as we took them from fence posts and not 
always flying. They have a habit of lazily sailing in the 
air out of shotgun range; but should they spy a mouse or 
bird in the grass and no gun about they me down with 
jacksnipe rapidity and seize their prey and off. 

On our return home I winged a plover and endeavored 
to catch it under my hat; it was my friend’s turn to wish 
for a kodak, as my method of capturing birds somewhat 
resembled the old game of leap frog. 

I hope to return later in the season and find geese as 
plentiful on the bottoms as hawks were, 


Live Elk in Massachusetts, 


Mr. B, R, ADAMS, proprietor of Moose Head Ranch, in 
Uintah county, Wyoming, has delivered to Mr. W. OC, 
Whitney, Lenox, eon, thirty elk for Mr. Whitney's 
game preserve on October Mountain. 





Good Things Appreciated. 
HAVERHILL, Maas., Oct, 22.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
I wish to compliment you on the appearance of the latest 
number of your valued paper. The Audubon plats looks 


I should experience if the came not regularly. 
Myself and wife have Gan chenille in in Mr, 


Rowland E, Robinson’s writings, and we feel that we are 
very well acquainted with Uncle ’Lisha, Antoine, Sam 


and all the other characters that 80 ly to the 
average New Englander. We er ee aie great 
interest in the reminiscences of Col. Mather, and are glad 
to note their regularity, 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Our readers are invited to send us for these columns 
notes of the game supply, shooting resorts, and their 
expertence in the field. 


THE DEADWATER MOOSE. 


Two men stood on a railroad platform and one of them 
said to the other as he held aloft his rifle: ‘This is the 
only uine moose gun in all the world, This is verily 
the Harbinger of Death.” 

To which the other man replied, as he displayed his 
own favorite weapon: ‘And this is Death.” 

It was in such sportive and sanguine frame of mind 
that Mr, Fred Irland, of Washington, and the writer left 
the train at Boiestown on Sept. 16 last bound for a region 
called the Crooked Deadwater, where it was said that the 
bull moose, even Tim Lynch, the monarch of all moose, 
was roaring and roystering on the mountain side, shovel- 
ing his rivals into the lake and pawing up the black 
muck on the barren in sheer insolence o' We 
desired to arbitrate with Timothy. 

The guide, who met us at Bo » was none other 
than Henry Braithwaite, of whom a certain red man, 
Jim Paul, once remarked: “Dat man Birthright got a 
turrible repytation, but, by worry, I kin call a bull moose 
half a mile furder off ’n kin.” Jim Paul was 
Where Henry accumulates the deadwood on Mr. Paul is 
that he can call the bull moose half a mile “‘furder up.” 

The life of a woodsman offers little eee or 
brilliant or striking deeds, The best he ane Sage or is 
thoroughly to master all the multitudinous details of his 
ceels Saeaantemn le orci eadigutioeanee 
to nature, by wat of her ways, 
as many of the secrets of the wilderness as he may; to 
learn the habits of all the wild children of the forest, and 
the uses and properties of tree and plant. I take little 
stock in heroes and less in hero worship, yet I feel like 
adding my word of tribute to what has been said by 
others of Henry Braithwaite. It is a liberal education in 
woodcraft to wander in the woods even for a few short 
weeks with him. He is a past master in every branch of 
forestry—a sort of rough and ready Nessmuk, who loves 
the woods as Nessmuk did—who cannot endure for ag 
a of time the restraints of artificial life; who fee 
in forest, not its poetry perhaps, but at all events its 
peace, its freedom and its majesty. It would take a 
great deal of the strongest kind of evidence to induce 
any one who knows him to believe that his superior as a 
woodsman can be found. Whether it is calling a moose, 
running down a caribou, trapping an otter, stringing a 
snowshoe, building a canoe or traveling on a bee- 
through an unknown forest, Henry beats the Indian at 
his own game. Ina land that is full of hunters and 
cruisers, red as well as white, the keenest of critics in 
their line of work, no one for a quarter of a century has 
ever disputed his preéminence, 

We tarried at the hotel of the impassive, impersonal 
Mr. a night, and in the morning started with all 


our “‘stuff” for Pleasant Ridge, nine m away, where 
the portage road enters the forest. as we 
were | the wagon: ‘‘Now, we've got to forget 
something. Let us try and forget something we can do 
without.” Whereupon Henry straightway proceeded to 


forget, of all things in the world, his axe, which Mr. 
Duffy, the silent, went back for while the team stood 
wai in the road, 

Just where Pleasant Ridge subsides, in the arms of the 
forest, lives a thrifty farmer named Mr. Holt, who keeps 
a sort of wayside house, Here we paused for provender 
and met our teamster, Mr, Tom Hunter, who was to pilot 
our | over the thirty odd miles of rock and 
hill an , brook and barren that lay between us an 
Fullerton’s camp on the south branch of the Dungarvon 
Sehenibe tel eemieaied capteagshag bqald Samgiteen 

ore our y the o on 
portage to Pond’s camp on the memorable occasion when 

got his first moose. We found that advancing age 

had not diminished the vocal powers of Mr, Hunter. 
still faced the terrors of the ‘‘portash” without fear, en- 
livening the way with wit and humor, and enco 
the team with sulphurous remarks. Our route to the 
Deadwater wound steadily northward and somewhat to 
the west of the one we taken two years ago, The old 
portage road to Pond’s camp had not been used of late 
and was reported to be blocked with fallen trees. 
When we questioned Mr, Hunter as to the qualities of the 
new road he put it all in a nutshell: “ furder the 
wuseer,” : 

Our rate of after the luggage had been trans- 
ferred to aw “shod sled and pe povtags See en- 
Saal Meri rani fan Ge 

w ency to pause 
“off” horse, bed k- 
ness, accompan. necessary to 
camp. Henry soon had the tent up, the hand-junks cut, 
and various and sundry rampikes thereon, and we 
i the rain with supreme indiff. 


ence, 

The 18th was an ideal autumn day. Mr. Hunter em- 
ployed his vocabulary with force and freedom and we 
made ten miles, f\ 
Salmon Brook Lake, 
as he stood in the 
Mr. Hunter, In morning 
which we found to be three-quarters of a mile long 
nearly as wide and very characteristic, in all its 
features, of New Brunswick inland waters. On the west 
it was overlooked by a beautiful hardwood ridge that 
glowed with the gorgeous tints of au the remaining 
sides were flanked with evergreens an 
tawny strips of barren. The comely tracks of moose 

Jypnod parly wraps on ese Reswens ane 
flocks of geese jucks were feeding & cove at 
southern end of the lake, 
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lean-to that we found on the side of the road. Fred ex- 
pressed a desire for a big fire, and I think he will admit in 
confidence a. Henry and the teamster soon 
started a conflagra that bade fair to drive us out of the 
lean-to completely. At first the water found its way 
somewhat freely ugh holes in the roof, but when these 
were Plugged with strips of bark and the small tent thrown 
over all, the roaring of the wind and the ceaseless fusillade 
of the rain gave us no concern, Henry argued stoutly 
that a fire would burn better on a wet night than a dry 
one, 

In ths morning the rain had abated. The route was a 
new one both to the guide and teamster. We wandered 
over a variety of very rough and very wet roads, went 
several miles out of the most direct line of travel, and 
finally one of the shoes of the sled gave out. It took the 
men just an hour to shift the load, make a new shoe and 
place it in tion. We encountered a porcupine in the 
road, which Henry promptly dispatched with the axe, as 
he considered it a destructive animal. He remarked that 
about the only animal that would deliberately tackle the 
porcupine was the black cat, into whose anatomy the 
_— do not seem to have their usual power of penetra- 


t 
At 4 o'clock we reached Richards’s main depot camp on 
Forty-nine Mile Brook and remained there for the night. 
Late in the evening a small digi e animal, black in 
color, with white stripes down his back and a white- 
tipped tail, meandered freely over the floor of the camp, 
our provisions, and incidentally traversed the 
lower bunk where Mr. Hunter was executing a trombone 
solo. Fred and I lit the lantern and watched the move- 
ments of the intruder with some anxiety, We aroused 
Henry from his slumbers in the hope that he would take 
vigorous measures, but that worthy surveyed the scene 
with an air of impartial equanimity. He remarked as he 
curled his blanket again about him that he would ‘‘fix 
that chap in the morning.” Before we left the camp 
Henry constructed a dead-fall similar to that which he 
sets for the sable and pine marten. When Mr. Hunter 
returned to the camp on his way out to the settlement he 
found the animal in the trap. Mr. Hunter found this 
to be the case when he was about two miles from the 


cam 'e 

wes early in the forenoon of the 2ist that we reached 
Fallerton’s camp, the terminus of the portage. There 
was 4 large quantity of | g supplies at this camp, as 
well as at Forty-nine Mile Brook, in charge of a man 
named Patchell. For months at a time during the sum- 
mer season Patchell never saw a human face, He was 
cheerful and contented with his lot, and showed every 
disposition to render us any aid in his power. He gave 
encouraging reports as to moose in the locality, also in- 
formed us that we could haul our lug three miles 
further over a winter eamng, 2008 which led in the 
direction of the Deadwater. is was important, as it 
would shorten the distance the men would have to pack 
the supplies upon their backs. Acting on his advice, we 
tackled the logging road, but found it so rough and the 
footing so treacherous for the horses that after goin 
about a mile we decided to dispense with the team an 
pack our traps from that t forward to the Dead- 
water. While preparing for dinner we were joined by 
Henry’s assistant, Vave Douglas, who had been for some 
days on the lookout for us, and also cutting trails in 
various directions, prepara’ to Henry’s winter trap- 

. We wrote a few short letters to the absent ones over 
the zon’s rim, and intrusted the same to Mr. Hunter, 
who at once set out upon his long and toilsome voyage to 
the settlement. It was pitiful and yet amusing to see the 
sturdy old gentleman light his ov , board his chariot and 
resume his everlasting battle with the rocks and snags of 
the portage. A portion of our effects was placed under 
the big tent; the smaller tent we carried to end of the 
logging road, about two miles north, and camped there 
for the night. 

The next morning Henry and Dave carried up two more 
loads from the big tent, and as Fred and I were impatient 
to reach the hunting grounds a dash was made for the 
Deadwater through the trackless woods that afternoon in 
a storm of rain that soon developed into a liquid blizzard. 
Henry had never before attempted to reach his camp on 
the Deadwater from the Fullerton logging works, and did 
not know the exact distance we had to go, He endeav- 
ored to find a route on the high grounds, which afforded 
easy footing as compared with the barrens, and this made 
our tramp somewhat circuitous. From time to time he 
consulted his compass, and all the while the cold rain fell 
in torrents, drenching us to the skin. In some places we 
had to clamber over slippery, moss-covered rocks which 
threatened the integrity of our limbs at every step; in 
others we had to — our way through a riotous tangle 

hitewoods, and then a dense growth of 

I certainly could not recommend 
that aquatic excursion to the Deadwater for dudes and 
‘lid. It was the hardest four hours’ travel I ever 


lodded steadily on, every particle of our clothing soaked 
oi water, Y still mo Mane of the camp. For a time 
the wild us that Henry had lost his way. 
At last the turned abruptly to the left, we forded a 


swollen stream, and found ourselves at once within 
shelter of the Deadwater Camp. 
more welcome to storm-stricken is home- 
ly 's camp to us that night. fire 

sent the sparks hissing h the smoke hole into the 
watery gloom, and after the ie was boiled and a sub- 
stantial meal of woodland fare anal see. Oak eae 


march over the trackless moun 
to joke about. It is these abru; 
shadow 


the 
Never was haven of rest 
mariner 
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Henry never calls moose after dark, relying u his 
marvelous skill with the birchen horn to outwit the ani- 
mal in the daytime; but as it was a beautiful moonlight 
oes he consented, at Fred’s suggestion, to give usa 
taste of calling moose by night. After supper we took 
our silently in the canoe and proceeded up the 
water. We had ree about a mile and a half when 
the guide, with that inimitable art which has made him 
famous, gave the call of the cow moose, The night was 
still and very cold, the fog rose in ghostly wreaths from 
the glassy surface of the water, and the thick palisades 
of spruce and fir on either side of us were traced in jet 
aguinss the moonlit sky. The muskrats were out in force 
swimming around anne. Oe lilies, and in front of their 
house on the western bank a pair of. beavers dived at our 
approach, The call rolled up the level expanse of the 
Deadwater, and returned to us in scarce diminished vol- 
ume from 'the far-off southern hills, At once a wave of 
excitement swept over the stolid features of the guide, 
and he exclaimed in a hoarse whisper, “Hark! by thun- 
der, there’s an answer!” 

Sure enough, we could plainly hear off to our right, u 
the west branch of the Deadwater, the oft-repeated an 
never-to-be-forgotten sound, ‘‘Od-wah, oo-wah, oo-wah, 
0o-wah!” 

The moose was probably not half a mile awa 
could hear every intonation of his note with 
distinctness. Henry picked up the dle and shoved 
the canoe swiftly and silently toward a rocky point cov- 
ered with hardhacks that jutted out into the stream 
from the eastern shore. Fred and I tumbled out of the 
canoe as best we might and took up our station on the 
point. Then arose from the opposite shore, but further 
up the stream, a long, loud, weird, wailing cry that 

died and echoed from bank to bank and died away in 
a low, convulsive sob. We heard the guide as he sat like 
a statue in the canoe mutter between his teeth: ‘Listen 
to that cussed cow!” 

Fred and I laughed silently to ourselves, but it was 
evident that the guide failed to regard the matter as a 
joke. He did not relish. having to compete against the 
real thing. We remained at our post for perhaps an 
hour, | if ever we had any doubt that we were in a 
genuine moose country our ex 
time effectually removed it. 
up the branch continue to nt at intervals, and the cow 
up the stream to lament her lonely state, but another 
bull away up the Deadwater commenced a solo on his 
own account, His notes sounded like the distant strokes 
of an axe upon a hollow tree. There was scarce a 
moment's intermission in the programme, Henry said 
there were plenty of moose around; all he was afraid of 
was that the larger bulls were mated and hence would 
not respond to the horn. Just as we entered the canoe 
to return to the camp we heard still another sound— 
surely the most awe-inspiring that ever is heard within 
the wild woods of this continent—the hoarse, angry bel- 
lowing of bull moose close at hand engaged in mortal 
conflict for the mastery. We heard their roars at inter- 
vals long after we had reached the camp. 

Within a stone’s throw of the rocky point aforesaid the 
Deadwater, whose ordinary width varies from 50 to 
100yds., forms a narrow pass which is very appropriately 

the Jaws. By reason of its narrowness and the 
shoalness of the water, which runs over a rocky ledge 
into the deep basin below, this is a favorite crossing 
point for moose and caribou, and, as we afterward ascer- 
tained, a path worn deep and hard in the solid turf by 
the traffic of many generations of animals, comes down 
to the water’s edge on either side of the Jaws. While 
we were listening to the moose concert all around us we 
heard the rustle caused by some a makin, 
the there, We could not see what it was, though 
it was within easy rifle shot, and, taking our experience 
as a whole, we were united in hearty condemnation of 
the practice of calling moose by + Had Henry con- 
tinued to call and succeeded in bringing up a moose, 
either upon the opposite shore or at any point within 
reach of our rifles, we were satisfied that the prospect of 
our ——— or maim the animal was almost a cer- 
tainty, that even if we killed him the glory to be 
derived from such chance shots was very limited. We 
returned to the cheerful warmth of the camp-fire greatly 
impressed with the Deadwater region as a moose country 
— satisfied to take our chances for a shot in the day- 


and we 
e@ utmost 


rience in that space of 
ot only did the old bull 


time. 

A slight flurry of snow greeted us in the morning, the 
earliest on record for this country, Henry employed 
himself in making a paddle and knees for the canoe, 
the afternoon we embarked upon the Deadwater again, 
and as we followed its windings realized that it would 
have been a serious mistake to call it anything else than 
“Crooked.” It was about three miles and a half from the 
camp to the head of navigation, while a straight line be- 
tween the same points would not have exceeded a mile in 

To the north of us as we left the landing stood 
the towering peak of the County Line Mountain, where 
the counties of York, Northumberland and Victoria con- 
verge, and where Will Chestnut and Henry in December 
last started sixteen bull moose in one day. As we paddled 
up the stream the wind was blowing from the northwest, 

called at, the Jaws and got a distant answer, but 

after waiting for some time gave it up, and we continued 

on our course. From a barren to the west of us we heard 

two bulls fighting furiously, their roars of rage resound- 

through the woods for miles around. Fred and I sug- 

a still-hunt, but said: ‘‘Better take it easy 

or we'll all run out of a job, We will tackle those fellows 
later.” 


We used to wonder afterward whether Henry’s de- 
was dictated by reason, instinct or luck. The next 
turn we rounded revealed to us, in full ~- sight, on 
left bank of the stream, a trifle over 100yds, away, 
head f inland, a monster moose, motionless as 
hille—a statue of ebony t a wall of green! 
bow, and as canoe glided around the 
the moose. His ears showed 
was on the alert, but he did not see us, Appar- 
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he had heard "a call at the Jaws and was pon- 
poe whether he hal ketess desert the faithful er 
of his bosom who was peacefully browsing 


the 

in quest of the phantom 
. The wind was blow- 
and as it would have been 


bushes near at hand and 
maid. * 
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Fred was very rapid on the pull and the Harbinger 
belched forth 550grs. of lead pro by 120grs. of pow- 
der. The spiteful crack of the ini followed immedi- 


ately, The moose at this time seemed to think the local- 
ity was unhealthy. He inland through the hard- 
hacks, looking neither to right nor left, and was evidently 
hard hit. Another broadside from the canoe and the 
moose sank to the ground within 40ft. of where he had 
stood when we first saw him. We paddled ashore and 
Henry proceeded to dress the carcass with about as much 
visible concern as he would have displayed over the skin- 
ning of a pereraee, He was evidently proud, h, 
= t e kin of stock he raised on what he called hi 
‘farm, 


A great deal has been written by those who are wise, 
as well as otherwise, in the ways of the woods, as to the 
weight of moose, I will freely confess that I do not 
kuow what this moose weighed. I know he was so 
heavy that the three of us with a united pull could aot 
shift him a foot in at direction. Henry is not a man 
who exaggerates, and he thought this moose would weigh 
at least 1,100lbs, We took a few measurements, Hs was 
7ft. 8in, high at the shoulder, The neck, where it was 
severed from the trunk, measured between 5 and 6ft. 
around, The length of the moose as he |: 
his side on the ground, from the tip of 
pos of his hind hoof, was 12ft. lin, 

ad twenty-four points, were 52}in. across and the palms 
18in. wide, The length of the bell was fully 20in. He 
had a hole in one of his horns and another in his side, 

roduced by fighting, and two of the brow pro were 
njured from the same cause, Of the four shots two 
had passed through the moose—one just back of the 
shoulder and grazing it, the other midway between hip 
and shoulder, about 8in. below the spinal column, The 
first-named bullet struck no bone, and after it went 
through the moose, hit a fir tree about 5in. in diameter 
and went through that also. The other bullet was flat- 
tened by contact with the ribs, and made a very 
wound as it passed out on the other side, Whether Stel 
hit that moose twice or I hit him twice or each of us hit 
him once will never be known upon this earth. It’s a 
toss up between us, I think, as to which is the better shot, 
Sometimes I make life miserable for Fred; sometimes he 
makes it miserable forme. We took the situation very 
coolly when Henry steered us into action, but it ia one 
thing to shoot straight on dry land and another to shoot 
straight from a small canoe on a windy day. I tried to 
make Fred disgorge the frozen fact and tell me who shot 
that moose, but he couldn’t, My own mental refriger- 
ator was equally out of repair, The best guess we could 
make was that I missed the first time and Fred missed 
the meen. We returned to camp in a happy frame of 
mind, 

Now, the Deadwater fleet comprised not only the new 
canoe, but two long, narrow rafts, known as “‘ramcate,” 
which were moored in a “‘bogan” at the head of the 
stream, On Friday morning, the 25th, Dave was dis- 
patched overland to this point, with instructions to bring 
down one of the ramcats with a load of meat. Henry 
and Fred and I again went forth upon the shining bos- 
om of the Crooked to find another moose. We d 
Dave two miles up coming down stream with a full head 
of steam, at the rate of at least one mile per two hours, 
Near the head of navigation a small brook oozes out 
through the black marsh mud. As we were passing this 
point we found the remains of a bull moose, which had 
evidently succumbed to wounds received in batile. The 
horns measured 44}in, and were perfect in ev. way. 
The carcass bore evidence of having been pulled about 
LA bear. Henry deplored the fact that the stock upon 
his farm were becoming so unruly, 

“It was just about here,” said Henry, ‘that one of my 
moose and a bear got in a snarl two winters ago.. I was 
coming over from Renous on snowshoes, and I saw the 
track of a moose pursued by a bear. There was hair scat- 
tered along in eevee where the bear had clawed the moose 
on the run. By and by I came to that little spruce knoll 
penees. and to my surprise Mr, Bear was up a tree, look- 

g mighty sick, The moose had turned on him just there 
and made it so hot for him that he took to the tree and 
was in such a hurry that he never stopped till he got to 
the top of thetree. I dropped the bear out of the tree with 
my gun, If I could have overtaken the moose I’d have 
given him a feed of oats,” 

We landed and went over to the edge of a small barren 
a few yards away, and Henry gave acall, He had hard- 
ly lowered the horn from his lips when we heard two 
shots fired away down the Deadwater. There could be no 
doubt that Dave and the ramcat had sailed into action. 
Dave had with him Henry’s express rifle as well as his ex- 
press injunction not to fire at anything unless he had a 
sure enough chance for a fineset of horns, We decided to 
postpone our calling operations and proceed to the scene 
of war. We saw no sign of Dave until we approached 
the land is oe of the camp, where he was just in 
the act of hing the ramcat, 

Dave was not ina cheerful frame of mind, He said 
that while ing a point known as the Island, which 
rivals the Jaws as a crossing place for game, he was con- 
fronted by a large bull moose. The ramcat apparently 
had no terrors for the moose, for he stood in the thor- 
oughfare, shook his horns at Dave, hum up his back 
and emphasized his disapproval by snorting ‘‘ooff! ooff!” 
Dave reached for the rifle, fired and m The moose 
then stepped out on the point of the Island and threat- 
ened to shovel Dave into the water. Dave had serious 
thoughts, he said, of ramming the moose with the ram- 
cat, but concluded to try him with the riflé, this 
time at a range of about 40ft. He fired and apparently 
missed, for the moose, with a final ‘‘ooff! ooff!” deliber- 
ately crossed the Island and walked into the woods. 
Now, Dave is a man with plenty of pluck and experience: 
he has frequently shot moose under difficult conditions; 
how he came to punch holes around this particular 
moose he is entirely unable to state, 

At daybreak Henry and Dave started for the big tent, 
to bring over more supplies and to spot a line for swamp- 
ing a road to Fullerton’s works by which to take out the 
moose head. Fred and I agreed to meet them at 4:30 at 
the head of the Deadwater. We put in the day idly 
drifting around the stream, reached the rendezvous at 
the appointed time, waited until after dark, saw no signs 
of the men and returned to camp, threading our way 
safely down the Crooked through the pitchy darkness. 
Zona the moose grunting and roaring as usual on all 

of us, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Nov. 7, 1806. 





Next morning Fred and I paddled up as far as the 
Jaws, where T somahend and amused myself watching 
the big trout fanning themselves in the pool below the 
run, while Fred kept on up stream in search of Henry 
and Dave. Luckily he met them just as they reached 
the stream with their packs and they all returned to the 
Jaws. As it was then 12 o'clock, Henry shoved the canoe 
ashore below the Jaws at the junction of the west branch 
and the main Deadwater and p to “‘bile the kit- 
tle.” Fred and I were sitting on the shore discussing the 


silver question when suddenly the guide ap and 
said: ‘‘Moose! moose! I heard him grunt twice right 
across the branch.” 


We hustled through the hardhacks until we reached a 
point opposite where Henry said the grunts came from 
and hid behind the tussocks. Henry called and was an- 
swered twice from the woods on the — bank, the 
noise being different from anything ever heard 

roceed from a moose, and resembling a blast of steam 

rom the safety valve of a locomotive, In less than 4 
minute a cow moose and calf emerged from the firs and 
walked out on the narrow strip of barren that lined the 
shore, We expected to see the bull loom up next, but he 
failed to appear. Henry said the bull was there all right 
enough, but probably had another mate, and the cow we 
saw was running away from him. It was a case of 
Hagar and Ishmael, and they were on the move, We 
noticed that both the cow and calf wore the neck orna- 
ment known as the bell, and it gave the latter a look of 
sagacity much beyond his age and size. They walked 
leisurely along the shore in plain sight of us for about 
50yds., the cow looking back occasionally as though in 
fear of being followed, then silently forded the stream to 
the side we were on and trotted off through the brush. 
It wasasight worth coming many miles to see. Of 
course, the camera was at the camp, 

After dinner Fred elected to return to camp with Dave 
and Henry remarked to me: ‘Suppose we take a stroll 
over the farm.” 

Such a stroll and such a farm! For three or four hours 
we tramped over ridge and lakeside and barren, almost 
every acre of which exhibited fresh signs of game, Once 
we heard a crash in a thicket of alders, and found where 
a family of moose had taken flight. It is one thing in a 
densely wooded country like this to find fresh signs of 
game, it is quite another to see the game line up compla- 
cently in front of your gun. Henry referred to a state- 
ment he had once seen in FOREST AND STREAM to the effect 
that moose never peeled the trees upon which they feed 
clear around, and thus did not kill the tree. He pointed 
out several maples, mountain ash and sapling birch from 
which the bark had been stripped off — etely round, 
The favorite browsing trees of moose, hesaid, were white- 
wood, moosewood, willow and cherry; they will, how- 
ever, eat a ees — —_ of = ever- 
greens, espec r. Spruce or jar not 
touch unless hard pressed by hunger. He ball never dis- 
covered that moose ate any kind of = except a thin, 
fiat pe that grew principally in the beds of streams or 
ponds or in marshy ground, It is sometimes called deer 
grass. Moose will often go clear out of sight for it in the 
water and remain under a surprising length of time. At 
two of the lakes we visited H gave a casual call, but 
received no answer. We saw the “‘works” of a moose, 
however, near the west branch which Henry said were 
made by a specimen even larger than the one we had shot. 
On our way to the Jaws we heard a partridge drumming. 
Henry said when this was heard in the fall of the year 
it was a sign of wet weather and a late oy en season. 

On the 29th Fred went up the stream in the morning 
with the guides, while I patrolled the trail leading to 
Henry’s camp on Little Sou’west Lake. Half an hour 
after their departure I heard a shot, which could only 
mean that Frederic had uncorked the Harbinger. I was 
watching a very promising pond at the time, and delayed 
my return to camp until the dinner hour, There] found, 
pinned to the blenket door of the ery diagram very 
cleverly drawn on birch bark by Fred in the Indian pic- 
ture language, indicating that he had shot a moose, 
Soon afterward the canoe arrived and I learned what had 


pened. 

7 above the Island they had heard a moose grunting 
in the woods near the western bank. Henry turned his 
canoe down stream so as to get to leeward of the moose, 
and paddled cautiously uP a long, narrow bogan that 
made into the barren, His first call was promptly an- 
swered, and as they reached the terminus of the bogan 
they could hear the moose coming. Two men with axes, 
Fred declared, could not have raised a bigger racket. 
Fred stepped out of the canoe and stood upon a tussock, 

ae said Henry, ‘‘if I get a frog in my throat we're 
ruined.” 

Henry then gave the low call or coaxer, and the bull 
promptly appeared through an opening in the firs, He 
was clearly in the best of spirits, and as he swaggered to- 
ward the bogan hooked the bushes first with one horn 
and then the other, Ata range of T5yds, he stopped and 

zed with unfeigned astonishment at the apparition of 

red and his indigo Mackinaw shirt, As Fred let loose 
the Harbinger the moose turned sharply to the left, and 
for &@ moment was lost to sight; but when Henry rushed 
through the bushes he found him lying dead not more 
than 80ft. trom where he stood when the shot was fired. 
The bullet had pierced his heart, lungs and liver, and 
lodged in the rump close to the hide. This moose was 
about two-thirds the size of No.1. His horns, which had 
fourteen points, measured 48in, across and were perfect 
in every respect. Henry, as usual, jacked the meat up so 
that it would be available for future use. With the warm 
and uncommonly wet weather that prevailed, the pre- 
servation of our meat proved to be a difficult matter. 
or of both carcasses were brought to the camp and 
sm 

On the afternoon of this day I watched at the Jaws for 
caribou, These animals, while we sojourned at the 
Crooked, seemed to be few in number, or else too wary to 
show themselves. A good moose country is seldom a 

caribou country, as the moose drive the caribou out. 
‘oward sundown, as Henry and Dave were nearing the 
Jaws with the canoe, the noise of the paddle evidently 
attracted the notice of a large bull moose on the right 
bank. He ees frequently and showed a disposition 
to come to shore, S would have boca en matter 
for Henry to have called him and for me to have shot 
him from the opposite shore, but we had decided to kill 
no More moose, e had each a fine set of horns to take 
home, and the difficult task still remained of cutting 





about three miles of road by which to carry the heads 
and scalps to the Fullerton road. Fortunately our carry- 
ing crew was reinforced that evening by the arrival at 
the camp of a man named Fred Swift. A Vermonter by 
birth, Swift had been spending his time for some weeks 
past in the precarious occu m of “gumming,” or 
gathering spruce gum for the American market, He was 
a fine, strapping young fellow, quick to learn the “‘lay of 
the land” in a new country, and readily agreed to help us 
out with the heads. 

The remainder of our stay at the Deadwater was un- 
eventful. Douglas and Swift were employed for several 
days in cutting out the trail and Henry often lent a belp- 
ing hand. It might be mentioned that as Henry offici- 
ated on the trip as cook, and as our appetites were not of 
a delicate sort he had not much time left for hunting. 
He was also greatly handica by wet and windy 
weather. However, we had nm fortunate enough to 
secure our two moose with very little expenditure of time 
and effort, and this left no’ to be desired. - 
mencing with Sept. 30 it rained almost continuously for a 
week, not heavily as a rule, but hard enough to confine 
us most of the time to the vicinity of thecamp. So ended 
our gun-boat days on the Crooked, 

On Oct, 1 we moved back to the small tent, where we 
= ied for = daye, = sonemians Cone to “ger of 

surroundin es for photographic purposes when 
the weather mons Pr permit, P We often started moose in 
our wanderings, but made no effort to add to our trophies. 
One of the most enjoyable of these trips was over to Lost 
Beaver and Renous lakes, where we saw beavers at work 
and where Fred succeeded in taking the picture of a 
in a tree. We shot a few partridges nearly every day for 
the camp larder. This bird has many foes in the deep 
woods, and finds the shotgun a far less formidable foe 
than the owl, the blue hawk, the saple, the fox, the skunk 
and the weasel, 

i fact qooeiaieen cooks ten Camede toy ar enti. 
was us , the jay or gorby. 
Fred conceived the idea of trapping some of these birds 
and trying to domesticate them, and he succeeded, by 
means of a box and figure four, in capturing no less than 
seven, Such was the gorhy’s greed for grub that immedi- 
ately upon being taken from the and held in the 
hand he would seize any food that came within his reach, 
and as he gled for a time against the bars of the 
cage he seemed to be unable to decide whether the chief 
aim of ae en een eee rk that was 
in the cage. Fred h os of making a success 
of y culture, but what with the wet weather, the 
filthy condition to which the birds soon reduced the cage 
and the severe shaking-up they received on the portage 
thay coun beedane Sodaees 09 0 anblentane of their former 
saucy selves, On one occasion the cage slipped from the 
load and rolled down a hill, Henry said, as he looked at 
them: ‘Well, I did not think I could ever get up the 
slightest particle of sympathy for a gorby, but I’m 
hanged if I don’t feel sorry for them.” So Fred opened 
the and let them go. They were unable at first to 
fly in their dazed and bedraggled condition, but even as 
they hobbled off, equawking and chattering through the 
brush, the instinct of seeking to devour everything within 
their reach still remained with them. Henry maintains 
that a Canada jay has no feathers. He says, “It’s justa 
kind of a fog that sticks to them.” 

On the afternoon of Oct. 7 Mr. Hunter and the bull 
moose express reached us from the outer world at the 
lumber camp on Forty-nine Mile Brook, and as he had se- 
cured another and a better horse in place of the sorrel we 
had a speedy and altogether pleasant journey to the set- 
tlement. e did not succeed in laying low the famous 
Tim Lynch, the monarch of moosedom, whose throne is 
somewhere in the region of the Crooked, but we did suc- 
ceed in bringing out two heads that have not been equaled, 
it is said, by any hunting party in New Brunswick in re- 
cent years. FRaNK 

New Brunswics. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Fair Disciples. 


Cxicaao, Ill., Oct. 29.—At the Calumet Heights Club, 
of Chicago, whose grounds are along the Lake Michigan 
shore and in the region of the famous Calumet system, 
there is more fun to the square inch than anywhere else 
on earth. At the close of each week three or four dozen 
members gather there and put in a day or two at unmiti- 

ated and unlimited enjoyment in sh , fishing and 
iving. Among the devotees of the rod and gun in this 
popular club are many fair disci of the art of wing 
and trap shooting. The fever of shooting, it seems, is ex- 
tending to the gentler sex, and they take little urging to 
lay aside the needle and take up the gun. A few days ago, 
the morning of the heavy snowstorm which was men- 
tioned as having surp this of the world, Mrs, 
Elbert Gould, of the Calumet Heights Club, was at the 
club house and determined to have a duck hunt, just like 
aman, She arose at 4 o'clock in the morning, donned 
suitable shooting costume with rubber boots, took gun 
and shells, and departed in the gray of dawn after the 
time-honored fashion of duck shooters since time imme- 
morial, She chose her own point of the river shore, get- 
oe into her blind in good season. There was a ulttle 
flight, and Mrs. Gould actually bagged three teal to her 
own all killed flying in regularstyle. Her return to 
the club house was in the nature of a triumphal proces- 
sion, and so elated was she at her good fortune that she 
declared she was going to start at once for the city with 
her ducks and show them to her friends forthwith. This 
ose largest bag of ducks toa lady’s shooting at this club 


Mrs, Gould is not alone in her ability to kill a duck on 
the wing. Miss Erwin killed a big fat mallard all by her- 
self, and on the , a8 it 8 point not far w 
the club house one this fall, and came in holding it at 
arm’s length — bill, — very much over her 

fortune, wife of the club ——- Mrs, Starr, 


ed a pintail on the not long ago, her - 
ter also killed her duck, but confesses honestly 
she shot it un the water and not flying. All of these 


worked very hard for it, it being preferred to loaf and 
have times taking it easy. essrs. Patterson and 
Lamphere on a joint trip lust week got the mixed of 
three teal, one mallard, one widgeon and one bluebill. 
Rifle shooting is much practiced at this club and a num- 
ber of long-range rifles are kept there by members, the 
sand beach offering one of the best rifle ranges to be found 
anywhere adjacent to Chicago. 


Bags of Ducks. 


The present season has been the poorest for ducks of any 
known here for a long time, and no good bags are men- 
tioned by any one. Probably the best local bag was made 
by Messrs, A. P. H r and F, 8. Lewis, who were down 
at Water Valley on Kankakee the day of the storm. 
They put their boat on a wagon and drove to the Brown 
ditch, and pulled into a hole where the birds were crowd- 
ing in out of thestorm, They got sixty ducks together, and 
also got a good wetting by means of a capsize from the 
boat. They shot together, and to get a better seat had 
chairs arranged on a board on top the deck of the boat. 
As they swung after a flock of mallards that passed the 
recoil of the guns upset them into the mud and water, 
and gave them a good bath. 

At Water Valley Sam Booth, of Chicago, had a duck 
hole all picked out, and his gaher, Dick Cox, watched 
it for him, one day going and getting twenty-five birds 
there himself. When Mr. Booth came down to shoot, 
the birds were feeding at a hole above there, and the two 
went up to that to shoot. Then they saw the birds 
— to drop in ind them, at the place ma nee left, 
and went back to see how it would go again. The flight 
thereupon stopped entirely, and they got only a very few 
shots the rest of the day. 

Messrs. Geo, Marshall, J. Morgan, of the Chicago Metal 
Boat Co., and their friend Mr. Prickett had a camp hunt 
last week on the Kankakee, at a point below Water Val- 
ley and nearly half way to Momence, they expecting to 
get some duck shooting. In this they were ceppeenns 
but they got about three dozen jacksnipe, whic eased 

m2 as much, 

Mesers. John Cody and Mike Begley, of Chicago, went 
up to Peckaway Lake, in Wisconsin, a week ago and hap- 
pened to meet the flight. Mr. Cody to his own gun got 
nin paste, and reports the sport all that any man 
could wish. 

Mr. Cody’s success was the best I have heard of in this 
region, and indeed the heaviest shooting I have known 
anywhere in the country. Two Milwaukee hunters, who 
went to in aaey me mee goes Pepi eee weeks 
ago, getting e uc! one some lakes near 
there, I could not get the names of both these men, but 
was told that one was Mr, Leidersdorf, of that city. My 
informant advises me that there was very good chicken 
sh this year at points near Melette. In the same 
indefinite way I hear that a club of Dubuque, Ia., sporte- 
men, —neoae every year tothe North Dakota ducking 
grounds, fall went to a point west of Jamestown, 
yp Dawson, and had extremely fine sport, ing 

ducks and They made a large party, about 
twenty men, as I was told. 

Mr. F, A, Howe, the veteran and beloved president of 
the Tolleston Club, of Chicago, has this season not had as 
much sport at his favorite ae as he could wish, but 
one evening went out and bag twenty-one ducks, a 
very decent for a place only thirty miles from the city. 
Mr, Howe is one of oldest shooters of Chicago, and 
one of the most respected, and his favorite form of sport 
is shoo ducks, 

A friend tells me that he saw a shooter from Koshoko- 
nong Lake last week who was just coming home from the 
depot in a cab at the close of his visit to famous lake, 
and in this cab he had actually in hand a bag of thirty-six 
fat canvasback ducks, the product of one day’s shooting. 
My friend could not give shooter’s name, as he was a 
stranger; but there was no doubt about the ducks, and he 
said they did look mighty nice, 


A Grand Texas Trip. 


Mr. Jos. Leiter, of this city, with a couple of Eastern 
friends, will start about Nov. 13 for a notable duck trip to 
Texas. They take a steam yacht from New Orleans and 
skirt along the Gulf coast of Louisiana and Texas, making 
a voyage of over two months on the best wildfowling 
country left in the United States. The yacht is now on 
its way to New Orleans from New York city, and all the 
outfit is purchased. At Van Uxem’s, this city, I saw a 
pack of five of Dan poy best _ paddles, which go 
aboard the yacht. Best of all for the success of the "s 
effort at getting ducks, the entire is to be under the 
ay ome of the famous duck slayer, Billy Griggs, known 

these columns through description of shooting had 
can get ducks it fe Billy Griggs, and it ls a'very fine pros. 
can 8 y , ali a very fine 

t tbat is ahead of these cruisers in the summer cee of 

‘exas. Billy Griggs is now in this country, and i 
day went to his home at Browning, Ill., on the Illinois 
River. He will return here next week, and finish plans 
for this trip with Mr. Leiter’s party. 


Numbers of Wisconsin Deer Hunters. 


To-day I saw members of the general passenger depart- 
ment of the aes, Milwaukee & St. Paul lroad, and 
asked what was their opinion on the amount of traffic 
they would pull into Wisconsin for deer hunting this fall. 
The Ny was that they considered the season practically 
—s e late trouble in the deer law, and thought they 
would not carry more than a few hundred shooters into 
the ion, They had re made for - number a4 
very parties, some numbering over fifty, most o! 
these parties coming from the same old precincts of Uhio 
and Indiana, but nearly all had now given up the trip. 


Itisa thing 
grea mary of the deer on come from Ohio and 


great p for this form of s 
When asked how many deer hunters the road 
into W year, the representatives of the Mil- 
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resident deer hunters. These figures are very large and 
very interesting, showing as they do what an ind 
even a augie ine of sport may becomewhen develo 
and defined. 

The end of this week will close the deer season for 
1896, and it issafe to say that the deer will be much in- 
creased in numbers by the hitch in the law. 

Messrs. Walter Dupee and C, 8S. Wilcox, shooting from 
the same blind on Horicon Marsh last week, got eighty- 
seven ducks one day, and on the next morning bagged 
twenty-one before 9 A, M, This is top bag for that local- 
ity so far as known. 

Mr, Dupee was at Swan Lake Club just before the late 
warm spell struck this soqien. and though the birds had 
been in there by the hundreds, he had to bear the sight of 
their getting up and going elsewhere, back to the North, 
as he supposed, 

L. R, Brown got sixteen ducks at Maksawba one day 
the past week, the highest bag one remembers for that 
club this fall, 

It is believed by old duck shooters of this country that 
the ducks are changing their habits and before long will 
feed almost entirely at night. This would make duck 
shooting even more difficult, but is a natural result of the 
constant harrying the birds have all the time. 


Personal. 


Mr, R. B. Organ, of this city, well known among shoot- 
ers of the country, goes to New York and a number of 
New England points on business week after next and will 
visit friends in the East, 

Mr, W. P. Mussey, of the sportsmen’s rendezvous, the 
well-known billiard hall at 106 Madison street, is lying at 
home sick at this writing, and will hardly be down at 
business for some days. Hunting on the Kankakee 
marshes gave him an attack of fever and ague, which 
threatens to turn into anaes worse by way of fever. 
His friends hope he will not be long confined to his bed, 
but may shake off the indisposition, so to ook fn 

. HouGH. 


j 


1206 Boyce Buripie, Chicago. 


CONFESSIONS OF A DEERSLAYER. 


Ir is unfortunate that the candid individual who signs 
the name Deerslayer to a communication in this week’s 
FOREST AND STREAM should have suppressed his name, 
We would like to exhibit the sportsmanlike prowess of 
the owner of the name to an admiring world, He thus 
laments the probability of more restrictive laws this win- 
ter designed to regulate the practices of human fiends 
like himself: 

‘‘Now that the season is nearly over and our lawmakers 
will soon commence business again at Albany, there 
seems likely to be a strong effort to enact more laws to 
restrict the sport of deer shooting in the Adirondacks by 
prohibiting jacking and hounding, because it is claimed 
that the game is becoming scarce and needs protecting. 
Such things are always urged by a lot of fancy shooters, 
with their high-toned ideas of still-hunting, wing shoot- 
ing, long range rifle practice, etc., and not by real, old- 
fashioned hunters, who go out for game and want a fair 
chance to get it.” 

This cheerful assassin is opposed to all measures which 
might restrict his sport, Here is his idea of ‘‘sport:” 

“Of course we go at itinascientific way and with the best 
of appliances, Our boats are light and swift, our guides 
are men of experience, and our dogs are trained to drive 
the game to the water. We start the dogs out in the 
morning, and then sit around in comfort and wait until 
the ‘music’ comes our way, then jump into the boat with 
a guide and watch for the deer to come into the lake, 
Soon he dashes in and starts to swim across, and away we 
go as fast as a pair of oars can drive the boat. The excite- 
ment of such a chase is intense, and only big game hunt- 
ers enjoy such sport, Overtaking the straining buck, the 
guide drops his oars, and with a long, forked sapling and 
a bit of rope deftly slips a noose around the head, and 


then the good old 10-gauge gun, with a charge of buck- ~ 


shot, makes the supply of venison sure, It is great sport 
and no error; and the man who is cool-headed and a fair 
shot is sure to kill the game, Why, my boy, whoisachip 
of the old block and only twelve years old, killed his deer 
the first time he went out.” 

There could be no more powerful argument for the 
enactment of laws for the prohibition of inhuman prac- 
tices in deer hunting than the bland confessions of the 
diabolical Kurd who writes this letter. It is nothing but 
the nce in the woods of such creatures as this, whom 
an inscrutable Providence permits to live, that makes 
stricter regulations necessary, The true sportsman is a 

mtleman. His idea of sport is that which has character- 
zed venery in every age; to match woodcraft and skill 

the keen scent, the intelligence and fleetness of 
the hunted animal; to give the quarry a fair chance for 
its life, and to bring, it down, if at all, by one of 
those “long —— feats of oe em 4 which 
this deerslayer affects to despise, For such ‘“‘high- 
toned” sportsmen no restrictions whatever would be 
necessary. But when a brute like the correspondent 
of ForEst AND STREAM finds “noble sport” in hound- 
ing a deer into a lake, chasing him as he swims until 
the animal is exhausted, getting a guide to lasso him 
with a noose and hold him quiet while the ‘‘sportsman,” 
at 8ft. distance, fires a charge of buckshot into the deer’s 
panting body—it is for such butchers that laws are en- 
acted, and against such that the laws must be enforced, 

For four successive sessions The Mail and Eapress has 
caused to be introduced, and has stren and persist- 
ently advocated, a bill to prohibit the killing of deer, 
either from boats, by the practice known as ‘‘jacking” or 
“floating,” or by chasing and killing the animals while 
swimming inthe water. It has been along fight, and 
— . lobby composed largely of ‘‘Deer- 

yers” their abettors and entertainers, and the fight 
is not yet ended. Last year we scored a success, 
that is, the season for ‘‘jacking” was cut down from 
ten weeks to two, Senator by, Assemblymen Sanger, 
Laimbeer, Husted and others made a brave tight for the 
total prohibition, but were compelled to accept a com- 

which gave them so nearly what was sought by 
friends of game protection. 

But this is not enough, and the fact that the Adirondack 
forests are still infested with gs of deerslayers of the 
Legislature siatare should avolidh on- 

en- 
»” which, while destructive and 


“State, to give it 


unsportsmanlike is still indulged in by gentlemen, but 
it should also puta stop to those atrocious butcheries in 
which ‘‘Deerslayer” and his precocious cub so delighted 
themselves, Such a bill will be introduced early in the 
next session, and we shall ask of FoREST AND STREAM, 
and of the invelgest and humane press throughout the 


eir hearty and vigorous support.—New 
York Mail and Express, 7 


SUNDAY SHOOTERS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 26,—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Throughout this State the Sunday gunner is not regarded 
with favor. There isa law which makes him subject to 
a fine, and several successful prosecutions have been made 
under its provisions, Just at this present season the mat- 
ter is being agitated, and the better classof sportsmen are 
in favor of a more rigid enforcement by the constables of 
the towns and the police, In rural towns there is no 
doubt about the strength of the sentiment against the 
man who shoots on Sunday, for many of the farmers are 
of the church-going class, The General Laws read, Chap- 
ter 110, Section 8: ‘‘Every person, not being at the time 
under military duty, who snall discharge any rifle, gun, 
musket, blunderbuss, fowling piece, pistol, air gun, 
spring gun or other small arms, or any contrivance ar- 
ranged to discharge shot, bullets, arrows, darts or other 
missiles, except upon land owned or occupied by him, or 
by permission of the owner or occupant of the land on or 
into which he may shoot within the compact part of any 
town or city, or not being at the time on mili duty, 
shall anywhere discharge any of such arms or contrivances 
on Sunday, shall be fined not exceeding $20,” 

This matter should be looked at not only from a Sab- 
bath standpoint, but also from the point of view of the 
true sportsman, The game is not over plenty and in the 
open season is worked pretty hard by the hunters, and in 
behalf of legitimate sportit will be found to be advisable to 
give the birds one day’s reat in the seven, Yet another 
ae in the enforcement.of this Sunday law is that the 

unday gunner is, as a rule, a man who knowingly vio- 
lates this law, and one, moreover, who will shoot at any 
season, in defiance of the close law; so that he is deserving 
of but little sympathy on the ‘‘only day” plea. More than 
this, he is robbing the man of sport who does observe the 
law and does not shoot on the Sabbath. The promi- 
nent clubs that are interested in shooting and the preser- 
vation of game are heartily in favor of this provision, and 
next season it is hoped to make Sunday a “‘close day” on 
game birds by the enactment of proper ghee 


+ . . 


FOREST PRESERVE RESOLUTIONS. 


AT a largely attended meeting of the Brooklyn Damo- 
cratic Club Thursday, Oct, 29, Hon, Harrington Putnam 
presiding, tho following address, presented by A, H. East- 
mond, was unanimously adopted and issued to the voters 
of the State: 

The Brooklyn Democratic Club, always zealous for the welfare of 
the people, now appeals to all citizens, irrespective of party affilia- 


tions, to vote against the proposed amendment to Section 7 of Article 
VIL. of the Constitution of the State. 


In the Constitutional Convention of 1804, but thirty-three Jeopeens 
amendments were deemed worthy of adoption, and that relating to 
the ee ofthe State forests was the only one unanimously 


ado 
We invite the careful attention of all voters to the following facts: 
rst—Tbat the adoption of the amendment mitting the leasing 
of the land within the State forest prererve will lead to the destruc- 
tion of the timber, the selection by clubs anda few wealthy individ- 
of the choice locations, to the exclusion of the public. 

Second—That the only advocates of the amendment are those ac- 
— by — motives in securing parcels of these lands for their 
private gain, 

Third—That the rvation of the forent is absolutely necessary 
to the agricultural pursuits of the State and the ind that de- 
pend upon the canals and rivers for transportation. The destruction 
of this great watershed will rapidly decrease the copely see force of 


water throughout the State, thereby increasing the ger from fire 
and the cost of insurance. 

Fourth—That the amendment now submitted to the pecple was 
considered when the whole subject was before the Constitutional 
Convention of 1894, and was then defeated on its merits. 

Fifth—That the selfish projectors of this amendment have selected 
a Presidential campaign in which to bring it before the people in ths 
evident hope that the unsuspecting public's attention will be diverted 
by the important questions to be settled, and vote ‘“‘Yes"’ upon a ques- 

n upon which they are not informed. 

The Brooklyn Democratic Club trust that when the people are made 
aware of the hidden purposes of this amendment they will not fail 
to mark an X in the ‘No’ square in the ballot reading: ‘Shall 
tho gropeses amendment to Sec.7 of Art. VIL of the Constitution, 
relating to forest preserves, be adopted?’ 


News from the Nation, 


Loco, I, T., Oct, 28.—Hditor Forest and Stream: The 
weather remains very dry here, and we shall have no 
duck shooting to mention, although there are occasional 
flocks passing over every day. A few geese are stopping 
on the prairies, but they are so wild that it seems useless 
to try to shoot them, I was out on Saturday last with a 
companion after quail. The cover is so dense that one’s 
percen runs very low. The birds were all found in 
the cornfields, but sought the thickets immediately upon 
being flushed. Weo Ny succeeded in bagging thirty-two, 
twenty-four of these falling to my 16-gauge Parker, 

I am informed that we at last have a law that will 
afford all the protection necessary to our e here. It 
is strictly a non-export law, and I have no doubtit will be 
vigorously enforced, It is likely the work of the several 

n clubs hereabout, and while it will + ay wien any visit- 

g shooter carrying any game out with him, it will not 
hinder anyone from coming here and having a good time 
camping and shooting. (I inclose clipping from a Deni- 
son, Texas, r, giving the essential ts of this law.) 

An idea of the depletion of game birds here may be 
drawn when I tell you that one day last week the mar- 
shal at Duncan liberated thirty-seven dozens of quail for 
one lone netter, This has a telling effect - netting 
here. * . 


The Chickasaw Legislature has just enacted a very 
stringent game law that will knock hunters out. The law 
provides that no person whomsoever shall be permitted 
to go to the Chickasaw nation and kill any game whatso- 
ever and carry, ship or mee beyond the boundaries 
of that nation, No person whomsoever shall kill, net or 
ensnare any game whatsoever only for the immediaté 
necessities of the person or persons named, This law 
goes intg effect at once and the punishment for breaking 

t is a fine of not less than $25 nor more than $100, The 
terms of the law are such that all manner of hunting in 


the Terri where the is to be shipped or carried 
away is positively forbidden, 





That Moose. 


THE pleasures of life are all in the anticipation. Any 
one will acknowledge that the anticipation of killing a 
moose is way ahead of the reality. Consequently the 
man who has gone moose hunting and f to bag hie 
moose is a happier man than the one who meets with suc- 
cess, for he may still enjoy the pleasure in anticipa- 


ion. 

mr. G. H, Haulenbeek, who is head of one of the most 
successful advertising agencies in New York, is confess- 
edly of this opinion. He has returned from Maine with- 
out his moose, and should not bea bit sorry that the world 
still contains for him an exquisite sensation with which 
he is not familiar. ‘ 


Besides Mr, Haulenbeck, the party consisted of Geo: 
F, Durgin, of Concord, N. H,, and R, T, Supple, of Ma 


For yuiues chey had Arthur Hackett, Algy S d 
Or gUlues chey ur Hackett, pearin an 
Frank Chase. - 

Their headquarters were on Spider Lake on the Alla- 
guash watersned, three dary journey from Ox Bow up 
the Aroostook River, via Muns , Chase and Echo 
lakes. They had to combat a swift current most of the 
way, and setting poles were in constant use, They sw a 
great deal of tresh sign, but the rainy weather which 
characterized the first part of the season this yzar ruined 
their sport. 

Up on Leadbetter Pond the tracks of moose and cari- 
bou were so thick that the shores looked like a well- 
traveled towpath or the floor of a pig sty, and when 
coming back over carries at night they tly saw the 
tracks of large moose that had traveled the carries since 
ay had passed in the morning. Deer were abundant, 
and when the party returned to the railroad they saw sev- 
eral moose that had been killed. In Mr, Haulenbeck’s 
opinion there is better hunting nearer the railroad than 


way back in the big woods. 
“Why, we took the best part of two weeks and 
coming,” said he, ‘‘a length of time that would have been 


amply sufficient to put uson hunting grounds in the 
Rocky Mountains, and saw no moose; while, on the other 
hand, plenty of moose were killed right on the railroad. 
I am going up again in December for a moose, but this 
time chal fale a-pinds that is easier of access.” _B, 


New Brunswick Game. 

Tue Rev. E. A, Slack and E, B, Holmes, Esq., of Brook- 
line, Mass., were in St, John on Friday on their 
home from the hunting grounds of the Miramichi, Both 
gneemnee were in the best of humor, They were able 
. euee as a —_ ofa eee, cruise not only well. 

rowned countenances anda generally rugged 
ance, but they also brought with them the stdeee 
moose horns which ever left that part of New Brunswick, 
They had each equal luck, each killing two bull moose 
and three caribou, and they were greatly charmed with 
this part of the country.—St, John Globe, Oct. 17, 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Holmes or Mr. Slack will 
favor the readers of FOREST AND STREAM with some ac- 
count of their adventures. They may fairly claim to 
have broken the record on New Brunswick big pe. 
They had with them the well-known guide, Arthur 
Pringle, who would appear to have at his disposal not 
only the finest caribou grounds in this Province, but an 
excellent moose country as well, It is said that the two 
largest moose were adorned with horns measuring 54 and 
Slin. ee that one, of them required seven 45-90 
bullets to give him his quietus, and enlivened the pro- 
ceedings by charging his toes, while the other after four 
bullets went away and was accidentally found lying dead 
ina lake three days afterward. Ali of this ought to 
make very interesting reading if set forth in detail in the 
comely pages of FOREST AND STREAM, But what do the 
people who favor pop-guns for moose think of the above 
additional evidence of the insufficiency of the .45-90? A 
well-known sportsman gave me a harrowing account re- 
cently of his efforts to kill a bull moose with a .40-44 re- 
peater. He emptied twelve shots into the animel ani 
then had to go to camp for more ammunition. Hao gut 
his moose, but he wasn’t very proud. 


Faank H. RISTEEnN, 
Frepericton, Oct, 26, 


Maine Big Game. 
Boston, Oct, 30,—Mr. E, Frank Lewis, of Lawrence, is 
ain out of the Maine woods from his fall shooting 
trip. He was hunting about three weeks, and brings 
home his full legal quota of two deer. He was accom- 
anied by Mr. Homer Sayer and another friend or two. 
They went to their usual camp, to Lincoln, on the Aroos- 
took Railway, and from thence to Lee, Mr. Lawis’s 
daughter was the first lady to bring out a Maine deer this 
season, and while in the woods had an experience not 
usually falling to the lot of women, The gentlemen of 
the party were ahead, following up an old tote road, Misa 
Lewis and a lady friend were following behind a half 
mile or more, and the tote sled with their one coe 
, 


* was behind the ladies, Looking to one side, they 


but a few rods away, a huge bull moose, with tremendous 
horns, eyeing them closely. To say that the ladies were 
frightened = half ae ae ee ae 
stopped, and suppose t they turn > no 
one was near to accuse them of this ee en 
The big fellow stood his ground till the team came up, 
and even then moved rather deliberately away. The 
ladies were unarmed. This time Miss Lewis did not have 
her hand camera, for it was on the sled, but the desire 
for it was great. The moose stoodin a very fair light, 
and would have given some excellent snap shots, 

The accounts of big moose slain begin to be more fre- 
quent. A Bangor report says that Dr. Grey, of Lynn, 
has secured the largest moose antlers on record, The 
moose was shot in Aroostook county, and brought to 
Bangor to be mounted. On one of the antlers there are 
eet points, and on the other seventeen points. It 
is that the antlers belonging to the Prince of Wales, 
which are now the second largest in the world, have six- 
teen and eighteen points, The — of the blades of 
the antlers of Dr. Grey’s moose is 3ft, 2in., and each is 
15in, in width. The spread of the antlers is 57in.; not a 
very remarkable measurement. Dr. Jones, of Lynn, was 
with Dr, Grey, and alsé brought out a moose. PECIAL, 


The Forest anv Stexam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable, 
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Ducks in Barnegat Bay. 


BarnecaT Intet, N. Y., Oct, 29—At the present 
moment there are more ducks and geese in Barnegat Bay, 
in the vicinity of the Inlet, than has been known for 
many years past, and best of all they are of good quality, 
red-head, cub-head, widgeon, teal and broadbill, and in 
excellent condition owing to the abundance of young 
mussels and other food. For several days past 1 have 
seen an almost unbroken line of wildfowl, “bedded,” as 
we call it, from abreast of Cedar Creek to the Clam 
Islands, Tens of thousands would feebly express their 
numbers, I might better say solid acres of them. 

. Occasionally, as a passing boat approaches them, they 
rise in clouds, and es they wheel and turn in the eunlight 
the flash of their breasts and wings are bewildering and 
beautiful to look upon, It mekes the gunner rub his 
hands and think of w hat sport there is in store for him as 
soon as the wind freshens. The Great Sedge Islands are 
certainly getting their share of the g ae this fall, as I 
have talked with several parties who have gunned from 
these points and have seen their bags too, and all report 
tine sport and ducks of good quality. 

At Harvey Cedars they report only fair sport, as the 
birde are at present out in the bay or bedded to the east of 
the Sedge Island and north of Buster Island, Geese are 
arriving daily in flocks of twenty-five to seventy-five and 
soon we shall have fine sport with these noble fellows. 
Brant are rather backward in making their appearance 
this fall, as I have seen and shot only a few to date. 
Very few canvasbacks are shot here, but I saw two last 
Saturday which were killed by a Mr. Culbert, of New 
York, from northwest point on the Great Sedge, near the 
Inlet. Sra Dosa, 


Long Island Deer Shooting. 


Down on Long Island the deer season opened Wednes- 
day with a salvo of artillery. With a good strong east 
wind blowing the noise of battle might be heard almost 
to New York. Travelers unacquainted with the cause no 
doubt ascribed a political significance to the muttering re- 
verberations that shook the heavens, but even a Presiden- 
tial election is of slight consequence to Islip and Haup- 

uge, Smithtown and Ronkonkoma, Stony Brook, St. 

ames or Patchogue compared with the opening of the 
deer season. 

Long before daylight the hunters assemble, coming in 

hostly train from all quarters of the compass. Their 

are put on tracks found by lantern light, and with 

the first _ tinge of dawn the one is afoot. By sun- 

rise the fun has become fast and furious, and guns are 

heard booming in all directions, now singly, aow ia vol- 

lies, till the brimstone smells to heaven and the diu: cloud 
of battle envelopes the scene. 

The hunting territory lies on three sides of the grounds 
of the South Side Sportsmen's Club and the lente baline- 
ing to Messrs, Vanderbilt, Roberts, Cutting and Fraser, 
which adjoin, and under the most favorable conditions is 
very limited in extent. All the lands named are posted, 
and this year the free territory is still further contracted 
on account of the closing to the general public of various 
tracts that formerly were open to all. 

The Bohemia Club, the Fur, Fin and Feather Club, a 
hotel-keeper named Mucklewitz, and others, have leased 
the best portions of the adjoining territory, and appointed 
deputies tojkeep outsiders off. Already several arrests 
for trespass have been reported, and aside from the rail- 
road track and public roads there are few stands open to 
outsiders, This means that the hunters will be more con” 
centrated than ever, and that the danger to human life 
will be just so much greater than in former years, 





Queer Things in Camp. 


Tempe, Ariz., Oct, 19—Xditor Forest and Stream: 
“What strange things we see, etc,” 

Have just returned from a six weeks’ camping trip, 
during which we visited the Natural Bridge (said to be 
the largest in the world), the Ice Cave, the C:iff Dwell- 
ings and the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, We had 
plenty of venison—blacktail deer—turkey, antelope, 
squirrels and quail. I caught 140 fine trout. Ice caves 
and trout in connection with torrid Arizona may sound 
strange to many, but it is nevertheless true. 

On the trip we met with a camping party who had a 
box of “‘silver gloss” starch, What for? we naturally 
asked. No answer, when the small boy came to our 
relief with “I don’t know what for. It ain’t good, 
though, ’cause pa tried it in his bread this morning.” 
eae left them without finding why they had it with 

em, 

One of the first things I did after getting settled at 
home was to pick up dear old Forest anp STREAM, The 
first thing I saw was ‘‘A Moose Hunt in Maine,” by Capt. 
Taylor. e note the Captain’s menu: ‘'2ibs, Kenso pilot 
bread, one-half bushel Potatoes, * * * a flour sieve.” 
In the name of all that’s good in politics, what for?” If 
the good Captain will tell I'll try to find out why they 
had the starch. G, A, Scroaas, 


Game Laws of Newfoundland. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Iseea notice of this in your issue of the 24th, The law 
as it stands is a farce, and if meant to hamper and keep 
out foreign sportsmen is likely to be successful. No 
sportsman of course cares to kill a stag unless his horns 
are hard. But he, the shooter, may begin toshoot on July 
15 and continue until Oct. 6, when there is a close time 
till Nov. 10, The greatest nonsense was talked in the 
House of Assembly at St. John’s as regards the rutting 
season and other habits of the caribou. Asa fact, the 
horns of the caribou are hard about Sept. 7, and the rut- 
“sone begins about Sept. 15 and lasts till near the 

of October, But in Newfoundland the big stags don’t 
show up but rarely before the 4th or 5th of October, the 
best time to get them being from the 7th to 25th. But 
the unfortunate sportsman is stopped shooting on Oct, 7 
and not allowed to commence again before Nov. 10, by 
which date the big stags have Seene their horns. 

Then begins the wholesale slaughter by the settlers, A 
gun is also reduced to three stagsand twodoes. Why not 

deer if he likes all stags? A more absurd bill 
has never into law. But then on oo of some 
people in Newfoundland there is a great jealousy of out- 
siders, RicHarD L, DasHwoop, 
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A New Hampshire Side-Hunt. 


Lepanon, N. H., Oct. 27.—It is the custom of our local 
sportsmen to engage in an annual hunt, Sides are cho- 
sen, and a day is spent in the woods and fields looking 
after the birds and equirrels, The hunt for this season oc- 
curred last week, and although the weather was very unfa- 
vorable for such sport the result was quite satisfactory. 
The following list of game was brought in: Four foxes, 
ten coons, twenty-one partridges, forty-six grey squirrels, 
five quail, one woodcock, one duck, two owls. New 
Hampshire has rightly gained the reputation of being an 
ideal summer resort on account of her grand mountains 
and beautiful lakes, but the tourist with a taste for sport- 
ing, who lingers until the autumn days, will not only 
enjoy the bracing air and fine scenery, but will find e 
enough to interest him in the old Granite State. W.5S.C. 


Back from the North Woods. . 


New York, Oct, 27.—Editor Forest and Stream: Fred 
Sauter’s hunting party has returned from the Adiron- 
dacks, bringing with them four deer. Of these Valentine 
Schmitt killed two, F, Siegler one, and Fred Sauter, Jr., 
one, The party hunted at Paradox Lake and Johnson 
Pond, fiuding the best hunting in the latter neighborhood. 
Their headquarters were at Laymond’s Riverside Inn, 
Severance, N, Y. 

On their return Mr. Schmitt entertained a large num- 
ber of bis friends, including many prominent people, at a 
venison supper in his Brooklyn hotel, B. 


Moose are Protected in Ontario. 


DUNNVILLE, Ontario, Can., Oct. 26 —Editor Forest and 
Stream: Will you kindly allow me through your columns 
to ask your correspondent G. L. B., of Elizabethtown, N. 
Y., to go one better in pointers, and tell us where 
‘‘Horace Braman, the well-known guide,” has gone to in 
Ontario to hunt moose fora month? As we do not allow 
any one to kill or hunt moose in Ontario until 1900, we 
would gladly send one of our wardens up to help him, 
Dr. G. A. MacCaLLum, 
Ontario Game and Fish Commissioner. 


Wild Ducks Breeding in South Carolina. 


SoutH CaRoLina.—Editor Forest and Stream: Have 
any of your correspondents of the last two years noted 
that the mallard and black ducks are beginning to stay 
South all summer and breed in our large marshes? 

We have noted it for three years, and increasing num- 
bers about the mouth of Santee River and Wingate Bay, 
which is perhaps the greatest winter resort of these ducks 
in the United States, owing to the proximity of so many 
rice fields. E, P, ALEXANDER. 


Vermont Grouse. 


PUTNEY, Vt., Oct, 20.—I send you a picture which 
shows the result of a day’s outing after ruffed grouse in 
southern Vermont, and while the string is not large it 
ought to satisfy any sportsman. The birds were killed 
over Mr. Willard’s English setter Ned, only eleven months 
old. Grouse are very plentiful here, and a party of three 
with a good dog can easily bag from eight to fifteen or 





twenty in a day’s shooting. W. E. AYREs, 
ea and Fiver Sishing. 





MEN | HAVE FISHED WITH. 


XIX.—Antoine Gardapee. 
(Concluded. 


THE Christmas sun was not too bright for a winter day 
and there was no wind. I was roused by the loud tap- 
ping of the great northern woodpecker on one of the logs 
of cur house, This large bird is almost extinct to-day 
and few young men have seen it alive. Its length was 
18in, and its teppings were in proportion, Antoine had 
been up some time and was smoking his pipe by the fire, 
for he was one of those who can smoke weer breakfast. 
When he saw me up he rose and with a hearty shake 
said: ‘‘Merry C'ris’mas, I’}l hope yeas be all well,” and 
he prepared the breakfast. As 1 went to the spring to 
wash I looked at my unshaven face in its glassy saline 
and wondered what the good people at home would say 
if such an apparition should walk in on them, for we had 
no razors nor mirrors, and had been all winter in the 
wilds of Wisconsin, with only an occasional Indian visitor 
to look at us, 

The spring near our cabin was the head of a bit of 
marsby ground which was so filled with springs that it 
never froze nor was even covered with snow, as it soon 
melted and drained off into a tributary of the Bad Ax, 
But on this Christmas morning of 1855 there was a wood- 
cock feeding in that marsh, I saw it 'y, flushed it, 
and know it was a woodcock, who heve fol- 
lowed these sketches will credit me with knowing this 
bird when I see it. Why it was there is a question. It 
could fly well. 

After breakfast, and the meditative smoking which 
seemed part of Antoine's religion, I thought of fi 
someskins, but Antoine said: ‘‘Let da skin res’ to-day, 
res’, = man _ res’ = C’ris’mas; you doan do no work 
wen he come in you’ home; no, sare, you doan do not’in 
but res’, all a peep’ da res’, W'at yee ne. hey?” . 

‘“‘f say that I can’t sit by this fire all day because its 
Christmas, I wouldn’t sit down that way if I was home 
among my people, I’d walk around, and if I'd been at hard 
work all the week I might xo and spear eels through the 
ice. A live man can’t sit like a lump on a log da 
There’s no place to go here and these last skins want flesh 
ing and I want something to do, that’s all.” 

‘You go spear da heel on C'ris’mas, hey? Well, he’s 
all right in da hafternoon, but I go in da church on a 
C’ris’mas mornin’, and mebbe I’ll got drunk in a hafter- 
noon, I'll doan work on no ole skin an’ lil doan spear no 
— on’y res’,” 

“Do you ever go to church any other in the year. 
Antoine? I’ll bet fifty mink you A the 
chances are that you go to a dance on Christmas Eve and 
sleep all the next morning and don’t get tochurch atall.” 

“W'at = talk? Did you say some prayer w’en you 
got hup dis mornin’? No! I'll bet nine or ‘leven mink 
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ou ha’n’t said eer all da wint’. I'll count all-a my 
*fore you'll git hup. I'll tole you rll got s’prise wot 
make you’ eye bung hout, Dat make no dif’ w’en I'll go 
in da church, I’ll show you some C’ris’mas dinna till you 
bu’st you’ belt, you bet. I’ll been look hout all-a wint’ for 
see da day come w’en we res’ an’ heat jess lak’ da peep’ 
way down da riv’ by Potosi.” 
toom, coon, Done, Panes, benielign ant Gi yooresed ts 
» coon, » t, ge an pre 
several ways, as boiled, fried, broiled or roasted; and we 
had good bread, ee, sugar and an occasional bean 
soup. The fat of the bear and the coon was as good as 
and often our stale bread was soaked and fried. So 
we had a good substitute for butter and lard, and the only 
thing that might have been lacking was the potato, 
which would be difficult to keep and was too bulky to 
carry. Surely this was good living for healthy men in a 
wilderness in winter. But from hints which Antoine 
dropped from time to time this profusion might not last. 
This was the first idle day of the winter, and as my part- 
ner had intimated that he was going to surprise me with 
a Christmas dinner] left him to arrange it and wan- 
dered out with my snowshoes and snow-blinders. 

Heretofore I had always gone up the several little 
streams which formed the east and west branches of the 
Bad Ax River, where our traps were set. To-day I would 

go down the stream, wh I had not seen since we 

rought our provisions up its valley in the fall. I had 

gone about two miles when a log invited me to rest. The 
winter lan was beautiful; the bluish tints of the 
twigs against the sky and along the stream relieved the 
whiteness and the day was perfect, A rabbit came slow- 
ly jumping along and within 20ft. of my log and 
soon a fox appeared following its track. but took the 
alarm at several times 20{t, and trotted off over the hill, 
with an occasional glance over his shoulder to make sure 
that the man on log was not following. I fell to 
thinking how animals differ, just as men do: one dull and 
unperceiving, and another alert and watchful. A child 
could have shot the rabbit, but only a rifleman could have 
touched reynard, 

Then came a thought that food might be scarce with us, 
as what Antoine said was recalled. As I understood 
the case, the deer were in ‘‘yards” where they had tram- 
pled the snow so that the crust did not cut their legs, and 
as they could not forage far they were getting poor. And 
these yards were some distance off, so that a special trip 
of twenty miles or more would have to be made to get 
venison, Bears had gone into winter quarters, and would 
not stir out for a couple of months. Partridges found 
food scarce, were poor, and were eating bitter buds, which 
made them unpalatable. Coons were laid up, like the 
bears, and there was a prospect of scant rations. Antoine 
said that some trappers ate the flesh of the pine marten, 
or sable, and the related species called pekan, fisher, 
black cat, etc.; but Antoine wouldn’t eat them, and very 
naturally I refused them, I should think that a man 
would have to be very hun to eat any of the tribe to 
which the mink and weasel belong. We do not care to 
eat the animals whose diet is exclusively flesh—such as the 
cats and dogs—whether we call them tigers or wolves, 
but the deer and the sheep are vegetarians, while the bear 
and the hog eat similar food, and weeatthem, It looked 
as though we must live on rabbit and our present store of 
venison and bear the rest of the winter, and rabbits were 
a eaw. 

hile e: in such thoughts a gray squirrel came 
in sight and I watched it run up a tree and jump into 
another, and then it stopped at a hole in a tall tree and 
seemed to want to enter it, and then appeared afraid and 
would draw back and then peer in again. The tree was 
an oak, and the hole was small, like a woodpecker’s, I 
noted that the bark on it was torn, and as the sun was 
high I went back home. 

“Hello!” said Antoine, “I'll tink you go got los’, an’ I 
mus’ heat a C’ris’mas din’ all’ione, Jess in tam, an’ glad 
for see = Bon jour!” 

We shook hands like old friends long parted, and he 
motioned me to my seat at table with courtly grace, and 
it began to dawn upon me that I was, for this occasion, 
not his partner, but his guest. He had prepared the din- 
ner alone, as he had intimated he would, and he was 
host, chef, garcon and companion all in one on this 
Christmas Day in the wilds of Wisconsin. The first 
course was a soup of deer shanks with the marrow-bones 
cracked; but I will << put that memorable dinner in 


the shape that some chef of to-day would put it, when it 

would be like this, with my translation: 
MENU. 
POTAGE. 

Consommé du bois. (Deer shank soup.) 
POISSON. 
Saumon du font, au naturel, (Brook trout fried.) 

RELEVE 


Tranches d'agneau montebello. (Venison steak with sweet sauce.) 
Aqua pura. (Kad Ax water.) 
ENTREES. 
Poularde 4 la chevrevse. (Boiled tridge. 
Haricots. (Baken wens) 
Vin du Bad Ax. 


ENTREMETS DE DOUCEUR. 
Pouding de ris au fruites. (Rice pudding with raisins. 
. Café, fobac 


Now I ask you—I mean you sportsmen old and young— 
how does iabinems to you for a Christmas dinner ~ 
in the woods or in the wildest restaurants of New York 


city? 

Most of these things we had cooked in one shape or 
another, but never such a lay-out as that at one feed. 
The great surprise came with the rice pudding with 


old man enjoyed my surprise. 
e whole dinner was a surprise, for matter; but the 
rice and raisins, well, they more than filled the bill, The 
“tobac” was burned by the fire, and after such a gorge 
we laid ourselves down and slept until dark. 
We were awakened by the entrance of Ah-se-bun, the 
et ane hat wre hed tett, bat he een 
not up what we t he put a poli 
on every bone until he could work no more. There was 
A lot of the rice pudding left, but when he finished 


of it he grunted, ‘‘Nish-ish-shin,” and curled up 
As Antoine and I sat by the fire while the Indian 
enored I told him about the oak tree and the squirrel 
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which I had seen in the morning; seeing that I might 
not have thought of it again but for the fact that the tree 
was so scarred, as by some large animal climbing it. 

“Ba Gar,” said he, “ole pard, I'll tole you what, 
Shake! You done foun’ a bee tree an’ we'll gat da honey. 
Whoop! I'll tole you we'll got no bear meat no mo’ w’en 
da las’ one he all heat up an’ da deer he all in da yard an’ 

r, I’ll tole you da honey he come in good an’ I’ll cut 
bee tree w’en daday come, You do good t’ing w’en you 
go down da riv’, Shake!” 

I was curious to know why Ah-se-bun was the only 
Indian who visited us except the party which once came 
with him, and why he seemed to be wandering up and 
down, and never carried a gun. Antoine told me that 
there was an encampment of Indians about 150 miles 
north on the Flambeau River, a branch of the Chippewa; 
another some sixty miles due east on the Wisconsin River, 
and a third one thirty miles southeast on the same stream. 
Our friend was a sort of messenger between the three 
camps, and our cabin was a convenient point for him to 
stop, eat and rest. As Antoine put it, our guest did not 
carry a rifle because he always started with some “‘grub,” 
but would prefer to go hungry for a few days, if neces- 
sary, to carrying a rifle and such game as he might kill. 
Then it was all plain. Ah-se-bun could go hungry for two 
or three days, eat enough to last a w and go on, and 
he was too lazy to hunt and carry his gun and \. 
Afterward I learned that he was not peculiar in all this, 
but that they were the common traits of his race. As 
near as I can make out from the map of Wisconsin in a 
school atlas of to-day we were on the fork of the Bad Ax 
River in what is now Vernon county, and just north of 
Readstown; but there was no town, village or settlement 
on the river that we saw or heard of when we went up it 
in 1855, At any rate, we were near the main forks of the 
river and our cabin was between the streams, 

Our Christmas festival was ended. The morrow would 
bring the regular routine work, only varied by the condi- 
tions of weather, 


“We ring the bells and we raise the strain, 

We hang up garlands ev'rywhere 

And bid the tapers twinkle fair, 

And feast and frolic— and then we go 
Back to the same old livee again.” 


It was a happy Christmas because all our simple wants 
were filled. e@ were warm and well fed; every wish 
had been co as far as we had wishes, for we could 
say with Biron, in ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost:” 


“At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May's new-fangled shows." 


And so with minds at peace and bodies prepared for 
rest we stepped over the qerrne Indian by the fire and 
crawled into our own blankets, and if there were any 
visions they were of the loved ones at home, 

In the morning Antoine used a file on his axe while I 
prepared the breakfast, and then Ah-se-bun went down 
- — —_e as far as the ony tree, a todeiees 

ourney without even a good-by grunt or test 
expression of interest in our work. This sort of thing 
had ceased to e te me, and I was getting used to 
what Antoine termed ‘‘Injun unpoliteness,” for said he: 
‘‘Dem Injun he t’ink it smart to be unpolite, but he lak 
ou an’ he doan lak you, an’ he doan you how much, 
it make no dif’, Ole Ah-se-bun he say, ‘Kego-e-kay 
nish-ish-shin,’ an’ he mean you good man,”* 

“That may be all right, Antoine, but when the hungry 
cuss comes into camp he is polite and gives us the bon 
jour, which he learned from your people; but when he’s 
got his belly full he goes off and never sorte us a t— 
which is the salutation of his people. It may be all right, 
but I don’t like it. Your people and mine give as warm a 
shake at parting as they do at meeting, and when we 
have been entertained we say ‘good-by’ if no more,” 

“W’en you know Injun better you fine heem hout 
more, an’ you doan mind, You know w’at make da 
scratch all-a bark f’um da bee tree an’ roun’ da hole? I'll 
tole you. He’s a bear, an’ he'll clam hup for getta da 
hun’ an’ fine da hole too small. Da bee he on’y come las’ 
year, ‘cause da bark on’y scratch hoff dis a-wint’,” 


Antoine cut down the big oak without help, I was 
fully as ae as he was, but when it.came to han an 
axe my wild blows counted but little, while not one of his 


was wasted, I could strike once in a place, but Antoine’s 
stump was a level one; and the tree, if straight, would be 
weakened to the ne point on the side he wished it to 
fall before the other side was touched, An expert axe- 
man is a mechanic in a broad sense. I never was an ex- 
pert with the axe like Gladstone, Len Jewell, Antoine and 
other great men. 

The great oak fell, and limbs which kept the trunk 
from the ground were cut, and then the question was: Is 
the store of honey above or below the small hole, which 


them to their excavations in the decayed bene, 
but ee seer growth of sap-wood had mops the outer 
hole he bees had so closed the hole with wax 
that the rain was shed outwardly, and when we cut off a 
section 2ft. above and a like distance below the hole, and 
split it, we found a store of honey that made us cut poles 
in order to carry it home in a of bark. It not only 
the season of scant > om we 

ou 


throughout all nature; the fox eata the rabbit, but 
there are men who have sacrificed self for principle, a 
motive beyond anything that is possible for one of the 
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are really honest as the world goes who will rob a hard- 
cee ee ees ee man whe ” Kego being the Ojibwa 

word and nish-ish-shin is simply a word meaning good. 

I 

te foray sketch it be _ that I had been named 


working bee of the fruits of its summer labor and leave 
it to perish in the winter. 

A month later there was a thaw and I got caught in it. 
The thongs in the snowshoes softened and stretched, and 
in places where the shade of hills or trees preserved the 
tem ture the snow packed and froze on the thongs 
until it was severe work to Jifta foot. Frequent recourse 
to the stream removed the snow, but it was only a tem- 
ae and pro was slow and . The 
crust softened, and without snowshoes a man would 
eink down at least 20in., which was knee-deep for me, and 
in snow packed by laying all winter this made travel impos- 
sible without snowshoes, while with them a thaw like this 
clogged them so that they were of little use. It was evi- 
dent that I must make co 


for the night before the 
— campin, reached, and before night- 
fall I had a shelter constructed against a huge log by 
means of poles and brush, and a bed of balsam boughs 
kept my blankets from the snow. I was out three nights 
on this trip, and was lame and sore on reaching the cabin. 
The stream was 80 a rapid that it would have in- 
volved some extra miles of travel to find a crossing place 
if Antoine had not felled a t.oak across the swollen 
brook at the point where he knew I would reach it. 

Antoine had a severe toothache. It had troubled him 
a little for some weeks, but now it was raging. Tobacco 
had no effect upon it, and he suffered in silence except 
when an extra twinge forced a sacre ora big D from him. 
He ate little, but sat by the fire and thought. Pipe after 
pipe was filled and emptied, and still he thought. My 
sore muscles kept me still until it was about time to turn 
in, and as I moved Antoine looked up and said: ‘‘I’ll tole 
you. You dis toot’. I'll can’t stan’ heem no mo’, 
you mus’ -a heem, W’atyousay, hey? I'll tink I'll 
wait till you come back, but he hurt lak da dev’.” 

: Here was a strange job indeed, In the course of my 
short experience I could remember going down the Green- 
bush bank to Dr. Getty and seeing him wrap a handker- 
chief around what he called a ‘‘turnkey,” and then I 
nearly fainted when he told me to — my mouth while 
he applied that villainous thing, which was like a ‘‘cant 
hook” which lumbermen use to roll logs, or like a stump 
puller, and twisted a molar out of my jaw by turning 
such a handle as a corkscrew has, Later, Dr, Frisbee 
had used the m odern forceps on one of my incisors, 
and these recoll 8 were vivid, as they called up the 
sensation of nerves pulled until they snapped like a harp 
string. I ran these things over sane and $ 

“Antoine, I hav’n’t got a tool to pull a tooth with and 
wouldn’t know how to pull it if Ihad, I’veseen the 
loose teeth of children pulled with a thread, but that 
tooth of yours is solid in your jaw. I can’t do it, no use 
of talking about it.” 

“T'll gat da t’ing all plan,” said he, ‘‘I’ll tole you. ’Fore 
you come I'll run up all da lead in bullet for you’ big gun 
an’ mine. Dan we gat no use forda mole, You'll da 
mole an’ pull da toot’, hey?” 

‘‘Antoine, I can’t pull that tooth with a bullet mould, 
it isn’t the right shape, and it won’t hold. I’ll only tor- 
ture you and you’d better wait until we get back to civil- 
ization. The tooth may be better in afew days. Try 
and bear it, we’ll be home in a few weeks, and then if it 
troubles you there will be a chance to have it pulled b 
some dentist; I can’t do it, and that is all there 
about it,” 

‘Now look-a here, See how I'll fix da mole for pull-a 


toot’.” And he showed me how he had ruined a good 
bullet mould to make a poor pair of forceps, He had 
taken one of the files which we brought to s' m our 


axes and had filed off the outsides of the mould into the 
cavity until the thing resembled a blacksmith’s pincers. 
Then he had a the tips to make a grip for them 

and had actually hollowed the edges to fit his tooth. { 
looked the thing over with confi g emotions. Here 
was an instrument of torture which in expert hands 
might relieve suffering, but in mine seemed sure to in- 
crease it, One thing was certain, Antoine was in earnest; 
he was desperate; no suicide was ever more so, He 
watched my face and after a while said: ‘“W’at you say, 


ey?” 
“I say that I want to help you out of your agony, but I 
don’t ieee I can do it.” 

“You ’fraid you hurt me, hey?” 

“Yes, Antoine, On it, I’m afraid I will hurt you 
and not do you any good.” 

“I'll tole you, he mak’ no dif’, I'll gat all da hurt, 
W’at for you ’fraid? You no getta hurt; come on, I'll 
tak’ da chance; you tole how you want me for set down 


80 a pull da bes’, 

tting fresh on the fire and bringing in some 
brush to make a bright light, for the old man would not 
wait until arene, © lod ed at the offending tooth, For 
the benefit of my dentist friends who have given me the 
most exquisite form of torture applied to man in modern 
say that the offending tooth was a pre-molar 

of the lower jaw.” 

Antoine laid himself on the floor and I sat with my back 
to the logs of the cabin. If they did not give way I was 
all right, I pulled him up to me, put a wooden plug be- 
tween his molars to keep his mouth open, planted 
feet on his eS the improvised forceps on the 
tooth and ed, ere was a howl as I pulled with 
arms and pushed with legs, but the ‘‘pullicans” slipped 
from my hands, They were all right as far as a grip on 

went, but they were not made for a strong pull 
Let in a spirit of charity ks 
us over, in a 6 of c , any remar 
solse made, Nodoubt the recording angel blotted 
ik, as he did the one made by ‘‘my Uncle 
have no desire to go behind the record fur- 
say that Antoine really did say somethin 
was started from its socket, but 
throbbed with violence. 

Antoine arose and looked at me, ‘‘more in sorrow than 

and I hastened to say: “The mould slipped in 
Serene See one ane but if you can 
oe etee Ae oe will fix the thing so that the 
tooth moulds will break or I will bring out 
the tooth or your jaw bone, biapeed fhe hey?” 

Antoine merely nodded assent and I put the handles of 

and turned them out- 


z 


_ what became of Gardapee further 


ward so that they could not sli h my hands. 
Something must come now if toine not had 
enough, I was not sure that I could have stood another 
such a trial if our positions had been reversed, but it is 
easy to stand it when the other fellow does the 
When the handles were cool and all was ready I 
at Antoine, who had resumed his seat by the fire with his 
jaw in hishand. He arose and said: 

“Wen you ready I’ll come one odder tam. Mebbe 
you'll tink da ole Frenchman got no game an’ he no 
stan’ da gaff.* Come on, I'll be alla-ready.” Andhelay 
on the floor in the proper place. His nerve gave me con- 
fidence and put the plug in his m braced my 
back © logs and my moccasins on 
Caref' ly pushing e * ” down as far as I could 
get them, | gripped the handles, straightened my legs and 
with a snap the tooth came out and my head made a tunk 
on the log behind that seemed hard to have left a 
dent in either head or log. Antoine jumped up and 

elled with joy, He took the tooth threw it in the 

, saying a verse in his French patois which I did not 
understand, and after a comforting pipe we went to bed. 
ied the streams, 


Spring came. The melting snows 
The drumming call of the woodpeckers on a dead tree 
sounded frequently and the thunder of the cock partridge 
or ruffed grouse was frequent. Ducks flew up and down 
the stream and the snow in places was not a foot deep. 
Antoine said: ‘“T’ll tole you. W’en you goon you’ line 
it’s las’ time to-morrer, an’ you bring in all-a etek trap an’ 
let down all-a dead-fall, Da fur he get loose an’ begin for 
to shed an’ it’s no use to stay here longer w’en you no get 
da prime skin, Wegohome, I t’ink; yes?” 

I ran my line for the last time and came in and packed 
up for the home trip. Our packs were and were 
not as heavy as on the up trip, The were 
about gone and the furs were dry and light, so we only 
ieee two trips instead of four from our cabin to 

6 t. 

Our provisions and cooking utensils with one rifle were 
taken on the first trip and the furs on the second. The 
otter skins had been stretched on “shakes” spiit by 
Antoine’s axe; the other skins, except those of the two 
wolverines, the deer and bear skins, were ‘‘cased” and 
had been stretched on forked twigs, and therefore the flat 
hides made a large, broad pack, which was more difficult 
to through the forest than the more valuable furs 
which were cased, Just here it has occurred to me that 
there are technical terms used in the above that a small 
boy in the back seats might not understand, and for his 
benefit I will say that a ‘‘flat hide” is one that is split on 
the belly as a butcher skins an animal. Fine furs are 
“cased,” 4. ¢., only cut on the hinder edge of the 
seen one ms denen — < aes the h a it 
a mitten without a thumb and wrong out, 
"ee re etn of aro arving thai 

ere was & ng of regret at lea 

though it was for home, It had been a home to us, 
Antoine fastened up the door, saying: ‘‘S’pose we'll 
nex’ wint’, Who knows? W’en weconie we gotta 
good ole shanty. Come on.” And we turned our backs 
to our winter nome. We stopped a day at the boat to 
soak it up and swell the seams, and stowed our furs and 
pee under the two tarpaulins and cast loose, The 

ad Ax was swollen and the current was swift. There 
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an anxiety lest pole or paddle should fail and wreck uson 
a bend or a riffle, Some of the latter, which we had to 
make a SS in the fall, we could shoot now, 
with more or risk. When we reached the Wisconsin. 
River we camped and felt that all comeee was over, It. 
was plain sailing after this, We killed five mallards with 
our rifles, and that = us plenty of fresh duck, and we 
caught a large pike by trolling a minnow, Next day we 
merely guided our boat down the river and into the Mis- 
sissippi, and after one more night out the Father of 
Waters brought us to Dubuque, some eighteen miles below 
Potosi, where Antoine had a bachelor’s cabin and I had 
dearer ties. 

When we tied up at the wharf at Dubuque and went 
ashore we met Frank Neaville and learned that all our 
loved ones were well. Frank went home that night and 
carried the news of our arrival. There were several fur 
buyers about Dubuque and they came to see us. I was 
for selling to the first one, but Antoine would not have it. 
The buyers came down and handled our furs and bid on 
them, and finally they were sold for cash one morning, 
There was a steamer to go up in the afternoon w' 
would run up the Grant River to Potosi. I would go on 
that, but Antoine had struck some Canuck and 
had got drunk, and I did not want to leave him with the 
chance of his being robbed by those thieves which then 
infested the river towns and I went in search of him. 
got him on board the boat with one of his friends and 

‘ave the steward a good tip to entertain them, and 

ntoine knew where he was he found bimself 
La Fayette, the landing for Potosi, with the 
tion of his winter's earnings in his pocket, 

Once during the next summer Antoine came 
made me a proposition to go down in 
next winter. He said that fur was plenty 
the spring we would take our skins to St, P. 
them to some green fur buyers who would 
were Northern furs. I did not do it, but w 
where I went the next winter later on. 

My good friend Hon. J. W. Seaton, of Potosi, 
whom I knew in the days of which I am writing, 
me this note in response to a question: ‘I can give you 
but little information about Antoine » th 
French trapper you went North with the winter you 
write about, I remember you both very well and the 
fact of your going up on the Bad Ax the year before 

Tom Davies, and you went with the surveying party 
when Henry Neaville froze his feet, but I can't 
than this: He ran a 
River from Cassville, 
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vate ferry on the Mississi 
is., to the mouth of Turkey River, Ia., some years after 
you left Potosi, The generation in which he lived has 
passed away—the trapper, hunter and Indian have gone 
to the happy —— oe and have left scarce a 
trace behind them; ir names, , kindred and 
friends are alike forgotten, and the pall of oblivion hangs 
over their resting ; 
There seems to be nothing to be added to the very good 
obituary note of Judge Seaton. FRED MATHER, 


*The expression “stand the gaff” wasa relic of Antoine’s cock- 
fighting days in Canada, and when, no wished o imply that « man had 
no grit he would say, “He no stan’ da gaff.” 
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ANGLING NOTES. 


The Father of Fishculture. 


SrePHEN Lupwic Jacosi was born April 28, 1709, upon 
his ancestral estate of Hohenhausen, in the duchy of 
Lippe, Province Varenholz, northwestern Germany. 

hen Jacobi was a youth of seventeen he conceived the 
idea of artificially fertilizing the eggs of fish for the pur- 
poee of restocking lakes streams, and began a series 
of painstaking ex ents. In 1741 he succeeded in 
hatching trout artificially, although the discovery was not 
made public until 1768, but he is known to this day as the 
father of artificial fish , as Dr. Garlick is 
known as the “Father of culture in America.” 

On July 4, 1896, the anniv of American Inde- 
pendence (as I learn from the nm Fishing Gazette), a 
monument was erected to the memory of Jacobi at 
Hohenhausen by the representatives of the German 
fisheries’ associations, The Gazette reproduces a photo- 

ph of the memorial and says: “The stone, or rather 
the hage hea of rough boulders, stands on the site of 
Jacobi’s hatchery, the spot where this modest country 
tleman carried out his experiments 150 years ago, on 

e banks of the Kolle, the beautiful little stream where 
nature taught him his first lessons in trout breeding, and 
where, after years of observation and careful scientific 
labors, he succeeded in raising artificially both trout 
and salmon very much in the same way as nowadays in 
England and the States. 

* monument was unveiled in the presence of the 
Prince Regent of Lippe and his consort princess Victoria, 
a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, who throughout has 
shown the greatest interest in the researches which cul- 
minated in the idea of raising a monumeut to Jacobi on 
the very site of his rs, and vindicating for him the 
right of being called the o tor of trout breeding, as 
now understood the world over. * * * The notes 
published by Jacobi in 1765 show him to have been an 
extremely accurate observer of nature, and of Salmonide 
in particular. His instructions as to spawning, hatc 
and rearing fish might be followed even to-day with ad- 
vantage. 

“The hatching box used by him was very much what 
American fishculturists use nowadays, and would form a 
very excellent redd for incu and hatching trout or 
salmon ova. At the unveiling of the monument one of 
these boxes, which has more than a historical interest, 
was shown. The box is 12ft. long, 18in. wide and 6in. 
deep, with movable lids and a at top and bottom 
to exclude enemies and protect the young fish. The 
were hatched on a gravelly bed, and the fish y 
planted as fry, partly transplanted to small ponds and 
planted as yearlings, 

‘The old nursery ponds used by Jacobi can atill be 
traced, but do not exist any longer as ponds, having been 
made into water meadows; but not very far from the 
site of the hatchery at Steinbergen, near the hunting seat 
of the Prince of Biickeburg, some beautiful trout ponds, 
engineered by Jacobi, are still working, and supply an 
annual stock of | pee for adjoining streams.” 

The picture of the memorial shows a pile of boulders 
six courses high rising from the bank of the stream, sur- 
mounted by an upright flat-faced stone, an in- 
scription; while on front of the pile is a tablet, evi- 
dently the coat of arms of the man for whom the me- 
morial is erected, A half score of great wreaths, rib- 
wae are spread en the sat se ore the moneeneas. 

A few years ago, reparing a Lyceum paper upon the 
Peagees of cele, I had occasion to look up what 
was known of Jacobi as a fishculturist (securing material 
aid from my friend, the late Prof. G, Brown Goode), and 
when I had completed my search I could not understand 
how it was possible to question the fact that Jacobi was 
the first to hatch trout artificially, His discovery was 
announced in a Hanoverian magazine in 1763; was in- 

orsed by German naturalists in 1764; his memoir was 
ablished in Paris in 1770; his discovery was recognized 
George III. in 1771, who granted him a ute passion: 
the first public demonstration of the principles of fishcul- 
ture was in Paris in 1772; the tion of his memoir 
into English was done in London in 1788; the 
of fishculture in Italy dates from 1800; in from 
1824; in Great Britain from 1837, when John Shaw 
hatched and reared salmon to two years of ag; and yet 
Gehin and Remy are credited with being the 
fathers of fishculture in France between 1842-44, 

French authorities say that Joseph Remy was an illit- 
erate fisherman, but he made known his discov- 
ery of artificial fish propagation in a formal letter to the 
Prefect of the Province in which he lived, and the next 
Scaaty, and un.ond bis puienape, Gebin, eoesireh 0 peo. 
society, an a colleague, Gehin, & pre- 
mium from « provincial society of emulation. If Remy 
could write in French he must have been able to read in 
French, and at the time he claimed to have made his dis- 
covery Jacobi’s experiments had been published more 
than seventy years in the French language in various 

treatises on fish and fishoulture, 
ermore, it is of record that twen before 
ict had suc- 


Remy local experimenters in his own 
ceeded in hatching trout It has seemed to me that 
Remy simply borrowed Jacobi’s aaah and ate all in 
this country the first experiments in are trace- 
able to the influence of Remy, the imitator, rather than 
to Jacobi, the originator; for D: 
hatching trout from the publication of y's experi- 
ments in Paris in 1850, Perhaps 150 years hence the 
a of this country will erect a monument to Dr. Gar- 
for inaugurating artificial fishculture in America, 
It will be noticed that the Gazette says of Jacobi’s early 


oo “The eggs 
e fish partly planted as fry, partly transplanted to amall 
earlings.” This is entirely new to 
first mention of the fact, so far as I have 
been able to discover, that the father of fishculture was 
also the first to realize the importance of rearing trout to 
yearlings before planting them in wild waters, and for 
this alone he should have an additional wreath on his 


Black Bass Length Limit. 


It is reasonable to suppose that the framers. of Article 
XV, of the game law of New York, which makes special 
provisions as to the waters of the Thousand Islands in 
the St. Lawrence River, when they wrote section 825 of 
the law, had good reasons for so , and the Legisla- 
ture must have believed that the reasons were good or it 
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injury.” Then follows a penalty of 
n 


Section 111 is similar in all sepeate to se 
cept that the limit of length of b bass is 8in., that the 


visions a to all the waters of the S (e 
the Thowsend islands) and the penalty is OD inotontl 
o > 


=5 


a law limiting the catch of bass in a day 
to twelve fish, and increasing the limit of length from 8 
to 10in. This will do a little something toward preserv- 
ing a fish that is not protected by law during its breeding 
and brooding season. 

Last winter a bill was passed providing for a fishway in 
Rock Bottom Dam in the Susquehanna River at Bingham- 
ton. 


Last month I went there with the Division Engineer 
of the State and Mr. W., H. rs, the builder of the 
Rogers Fishway, to locate the way in the dam. The 
water was low and clear, and as we stood on the dam we 
could see schools of little black bassin the water below 
it, There were eleven men and boys on the dam fishin 
for these mg bass, Some oo Ha the ee = 
preservation placed a large on an old mill at one 
end of the dam calling attention to the law which for- 
bids the killing of black bass under 8in. in th. From 
one end of the dam to the other I did not see a in the 
water that would weigh 4lb., but the boys and the men 
were catching fish all the time. I examined the strings 
of fish that they had and they consisted of small bass just 
8in. long and a little more, and of sunfish. I saw one 
fisherman land asmall bass which looked to be under 8in., 
and as he was about to string the fish I went to him with 
sp we oe wire oe a i was ones the am o- 

© an me y pulling rom pocket a piece of a 
foot wow he said, ‘I measured this fish and it is just 
8in. long.” It was just 8in. long, and when it was dressed 
for cooking it would not make a decent mouthful, There 
were a number of small bass dead in the water, and I dis- 
covered that their death came about through the measur- 


ing process; for each fisherman, man and , had either 
a foot rule or 8in, marked on his fishing rod. When in 
doubt the bass was held down by the fisherman’s foot 


against the of the dam and the infant bass was 
measured, If ii could not be equeezed to measure Bin. it 
it was put back, generally, I fear, to die. I was informed 
that to 600 bass a day were caught from the dam, all 
little things 8 or 9in. long, and I did not see a eo 
on any of the strings that would measure 10in. in length, 
If the fishway when it is completed serves no other pur- 
than to stop the slaughter of baby bass from the 
it will be worth all that it will cost, for all fishing is 
prohibited within fifty rods above and below a fishway. 


Shad and Sawdust, 


While we were at Binghamton, Mr. Rogers told me 
that on one occasion the shad netters in the Bay of Fundy 
complained that the sawdust was working injury to the 

fishing. Mr, Rogers was sent there by his father, 
who was Inspector of Fisheries of Nova Scotia, to exam- 
ine into the matter and report. 

In Cumberland Basin, at the head of the bay, shad 
poles are set while the extremely high tide is out, and 
after a flood tide wagons are driven down to the nets and 


the shad removed, » says it is a curious sight 
to see the shad hanging in the gill nets, their silvery 
scales shining in the sun, with no water beneath them, as 


the fishermen i the fish into wagons. Heexamined 
the contents of the stomachs of many shad and in some 
he found what under a microscope proved to be small 
particles of wood, but that this was not the cause of the 
shad being driven away was proven the very next year, 
when they returned as plentiful as ever. 


Scratching a Saimon’s Back. 


At one of the retaining ponds in Canada, where salmon 
are confined and held until their eggs are ripe to be 
hatched artificially, Mr. Rogers one day put his hand and 
arm down between the ere ag into the water to see what 
the salmon would do, At they swam as far away 
from his hand as the limits of the pen would permit, and 
then CUneaiy pened 60 98 aroneee and one bi on 
swam up to his hand and touched it with his side, At 
the least motion of the hand or ers the fish would 
dart away only to return. Little by little the fish — 

and portend the hand to rub his sides and back 
and Gaally ‘Mr. Rogers socatched his beck as be would 
scratch the back of a pet dog, and the salmon seemed to 
like it, for it did not move a unless some unusual 


mi was made by another of the man’s body, and 
if the fish did move away it returned very aulekty to 
have its back scratched again. 


Transporting Crayfish. 
A correspondent writes: ‘‘Will you describe in Forrest 


AND STREAM the best method of shipp cong long 
distances and have them arrive alive and good condi- 
Crayfish may be shi in any vessel that will hold 
water, from a eee er om In the bottom of 
the can or bucket place a quantity of sand, gravel and 
a few stones as as a hen’s egg. The fish will 
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is hard they can be moved if the water is reasonably fresh 
and cool, and they are not crowded to the point where 
they will injure one another. 


“Getting Even.” 


It is not unusual for violators of the game and fish laws, 
when caught and fined, to desire to get even with some- 
body for having brought them to justice. Itis this very 
state of things which often deters a man from making a 
complaint against a neighbor who has violated the law, 
I have found this to be so over and over again. A man 
knows that some one has violated a game law and he 
wishes to have him punished, but he will not appear as 
complainant for fear the guilty one will ‘‘get even” with 
him insome way. An amusing case of this sort recently 
enoneved in New Hampshire, and a friend has written me 

ut it, 

At Sunapee Lake there are two brooks flowing 
into the lake called the Pike brooks, because they 
flow through land once owned by a man of the name 
of Pike. A State hatchery is situated on one of the 
brooks, and both are wu by the State as nursery 
streams for guns trout and salmon, and as such are 
closed to all fishing; and Col. Nathaniel Wentworth, when 
he puts up a sign to protect his baby trout and salmon, 
means that the warning shall be obeyed, for he is fond of 
his fish, and desires that they shall have a fair start before 
they are caught. Well, somebody had been fishing one 
of the Pike brooks contrary to law, and Col. Wentworth 
had no other business to attend to until he had found out 
with reasonable certainty who that somebody was, Evi- 
dence was secured that led to the arrest of one Frank 
Kemp, and he was fined; but while Commissioners Went- 
worth and Hughes were hunting Kemp down they found 
evidence implicating Charles Barron, who was brought 
before Judge Shurtleff. ron was not quite sure that 
he could be proven guilty, but as it began to look as 
though he were to be ‘‘put away” for a season, he told 
Judge Shurtleff that he would plead guilty and pay his 
fine if the name of the complainant in his case was dis- 
closed to him. He did not say how he intended to get 
even with the complainant, whether by burning his barn 
or maiming his stock, but he an wanted to know who 
the man was, Judge Shurtleff agreed to the proposition, 
and Barron coun out $25 into Commissioner Went- 
worth’s hands, who put it into bis pocket. Barron then 
wished to know who the man was that had caused him 
to give up his money, and Judge Shurtleff put the com- 
plaint before him and he read: ‘‘Nathaniel Wentworth, 
of Hudson Center, Fish Commissioner of New Hamp- 
shire,” A. N, CHENEY. 


An Arkansas Bass and Game Point. 


I HAVE had some fine fishing this summer, I had to 
hold court as a chancellor in Chicot county for ten 
days. Lake Village, the county seat, is situated on Lake 
Chicot, which is twenty-five miles long, a mile wide and 
of unknown depth. The water is as clear as the sky, and 
the fishing is fine. One morning Mr. Garland Streett 
and I caught forty-seven striped bass, black bass and 
white perch before court time, and on another I caught 
forty-five 7 —_ Shooting is said to be fine in the 
winter and fall, but I have never tried it, The easiest 
way to get there is to go to Greenville, Miss., and then 
take a boat either to Luna Landing or Vaucluse, from 
Villeg places transportation can be procured to Lake 

e. 

Quail shooting is good this fall. The season has been 
horribly dry and no birds got drowned, For that reason 
duck shooting may be correspondingly poor, as water is 
scarce, and lakes and streams are dry that were con- 
sidered perpetual. They have not come in much yet, so 
I cannot say as to them. J. M, Rosg. 


Striped Bass in New York Bay. 


On Friday, fishing at night at Liberty Island, Charles 
8. Derby, of Rod and Gun department New York Press; 
James Reithel and Dan McCarthy, caught ten striped 
bass, The largest weighed 10lbs. They hooked two 

r fish, = did —— them. nies ait naee 
t was a disagreeable, stormy night, which pro 
accounts for the unusual catch for that vicinity, as the 
water aoe was stirred up, and the bass came in 
there to look for feed. 


Che Fennel. 


UNION FIELD TRIAL CLUB’S TRIALS. 


THE first annual field trials of the Union Field Trial 
Club were held at Carlisle, Ind., commencing Monday, 
Oct, 26, The weather was a little warm and the ground 
dry, but taken all in all the event was quite a success, and 
the club feels very much encouraged. At the annual club 
meeting Tuesday evening the same officers were re-elected 
for the coming year, and thesecond Monday in November, 
1897, was the date ed for the next trials, and Carlisle 
we place = neang them, . sab dibs 

ow, out any exaggeration, your reporter is go 
to make the assertion, based on his own experience ao 
from what he has heard others remark: The grounds on 
which was run the All-Age Stake are the finest in the 
United States for holding field trials. Spectators can sit 
in a bi on the public highway and witness consider- 








able of the competition, The farms are in large tracts 
houses few and far between. In fact, the ds could 
not be made to order to suit the purpose any . Birds 


were found sufficiently numerous, 
The judges were Royal Robinson and 8, H. Socwell. 
Among well-known sportsmen present I noticed Norvin 
T. Harris, J. L. Adams, Mr. Churchill, of Louisville, Ky.; 
Edward A. Burdette, Chi ;0. mw and ©, F. 
Hartwitz, Evansville, {nd.; Richard , Milwaukee, 
Wis.; P. 'T, Madison, J. T. Kerr, Joseph Becker, Indian- 
apolis; Charles Fox, Bicknell, Ind.; and several others, 
whose names I did not learn. The winners in the Derby 

were a good lot of d 
Antonio out of 


Winner of an oe Freeman, is 
Nellie Hope, and is owned by John e, Bruceville, Ind. 


She is a medium-sized black, white and tan bitch, is put 
up on the lines of a goer, is easily handled, goes at a good 
pace, has good range and stays out at her work. 

The winner of second, Ripple, is a very handsome liver 
and white pointer bitch by Rip Rap out of spare Det and 
is owned by Hampton 8, , and handled by J. Hy 
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Johnson. She is a nice-going dog, and well deserved the 
honors conferred upon her. 

Rod Gladstone, by Rodfield out of Sue Gladstone, owned 
by Mr. Pollard and handled by Geo. McLin, captured 
third money. This dog was only four weeks in the hands 
of his trainer, or the writer predicts he would have 
hustled his more fortunate competitors. Rod has a happy 
way of going as though his life depended on his getting 
that covey point first. This pup is the first of Rodfield’s 
get to start in field trials, and the writer prophesies a 
great future for the sire if this puppy is a fair sample. 

Fourth prize went to Dave Earl, a black, white and tan 
English setter dog, by Count Gladstone 1V. out of Don’s 
Lady. He is owned by Theo, Goodman and was handled 
by John Johnson. Dave is an excellent worker in every 
respect, but seemed to be off on nose and hard-headed, 


The Derby. 

After the drawing Monday a start was made two miles 
from town. Unfortunately the ground selected was not 
adapted for field trials. 

The first brace, Albert Lieber’s black and white dog 
Spot, handled by Harvey, and Charles Fox’s black, white 
and tan bitch Easter Lily, handled by Geo. McLin, were 
cast off in a woods pasture. After running per! thirty 
minutes and not finding birds, the dogs were ordered up 
and a move made to a more favorable place. 

Keno N., a black, white and tan dog, handled by May- 
field, and the black, white and tan bitch Rudge G 2, 
owned by Richard Merrill and handled by Tom Richards, 
were next, After drawing a field of heavy corn blank, 
the dogs were worked through standing corn with the 
same result, Returning to road, a bevy was flushed by 
spectators and settled in rag weeds. Neither ———— 
much merit, and after flushing three or four bi were 
ordered up. Down 48 minutes, 

The next brace, Josie Freeman and Ripple, cut out 
their work in a pleasing way, both getting away at a 
clipping gait—range and pace a little in favor of Josie, 
Birds were found in very unfavorable places to do good 
work, heavy undergrowth and briers making it impos- 
sible for dogs to show to the best advantage. The pointer 
was game and faced the needles on bushes as well as any 
setter could do, After a long run in the hot nenptey 
sun they were ordered up and a move made to ref: 
the inner man. 

After lunch Rod Gladstone and Dave Earl were cut 
loose in a big ragweed field. Pace and were equal 
to the best. Dave Earl did not in himeelf on 
o- work, and at one time got beyond the control of his 

andler and made a flock of turkeys take to the trees, In 
the meantime, with Johnson yelling, whistling and say- 
ing poy things to Dave, Rod Gladstone made a long 
cast in a hill and made a beautiful point in rather a bare 
lace. McLin flushed; Rod was steady to wing and shot. 
mt on, he directly drew on an outlying bird, and to 
flush conducted himself in a becoming manner, Dave 
now being ready to attend to business, the dogs were sent 
away. e sun shone hot, and the dry ground made it 
anything but favorable to find birds. However, the do; 
proved their staying qualities and hunted as industriously 
and with as much earnestness as though the weather was 
just right, Down 40 minutes, 

Men, horses and dogs were hot and tired, and a break 
was made fora cool, shady place. After a rest Mr, John- 
son consented to run Dave Earl again and he was sent 
away fad J ee Dae kept 2 slashin 
way 0 until he was up, w speaks we 
for his : and endurance, It took 55 minutes to 
satisfy the ju as to the relative qualities of this brace, 
Josie acquitted herself favorably, as she had done in her 
previousheat. Dave minded somewhat better, but seems 
to be off on nose, 

Ripple and Rod Gladstone in a big field with cover just 
right cut out a pace and range that was delightful to see. 
After drawing ten fields blank Ripple whirled on a point 
in a gully. Rod, going at a race-horse gait down the 
bank, could not stop in time to back, but almost fell on 
the birds, At flush of birds both dogs were steady under 
very trying circumstances, The dogs were then worked 
around to covey marked in heavy cover, The birds rose 
wild and neither dog got a point, 

The paises now held a consultation and decided to 
allow Keno N, and Easter Lily another trial. Suffice to 
say they were ordered up r awhile, as neither had 
shown himself worthy of a place. 

In the evening the aw were pasted on blackboard 
at hotel: First, Josie Freeman wees second, Ripple 
en third, Rod Gladstone (setter); fourth, Dave Earl 

setter), ; 


Grand Rapids Show. 
THe Butterfly Bench Show Association, Sec’y Grace 
H, Griswold, 184 N, Lafayette street, Grand Rapids, 


ee will hold a show under A. K, C, rules Dee, 8, 9, 


MONONGAHELA VALLEY GAME AND 
FISH PROTECTIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION’S TRIALS. 

Tur second annual trials of the M. V. G. and F. Associa- 
tion began Oct. 28. There was a good attendance of 
men, who displayed an enthusiasm to a degree seldom 
seen at the more pretentious trials. The following list of 
names includes most of those who were present: G. O, 
Smith, Wheeling, W. Va.; Mr. Boyd, Indianapolis; Dr, 
Ross Foster, , Pa.; A, C, Peterson, R. C. Stenger, 
Dr, Geo, Gladden ( t of the Association), W. H, 
Beazell, Hom , Pa.; O, E. Shirley, G: W. 
8, D. Hartrick, 8, B. Cum secretary), T. H. Ha 
cotte, L. O. Seidle, T. B. Hutc , Geo, Mesta, W. B, 
Brush, Wilmerding; Frank Kreuse, Joe Kelley, Pitts- 
burg; Heryey Christ, Belmont, O.; K. seat _ a 

* . Fox, 


Liverpool, O.; Geo, Battison, Youngstown 
? Hartt, Tt McKees- 


Harrisburg, Pa.; Dr. 8. W. 

port, Pa; J. Gladden Charleroi, Pa.; F. D. West, 
rownsville; J. F. Bell, Carmichaels, Pa,; Maj. J. M. 

Taylor, New York; and there were a number of others— 

resident sportamen—who were in daily attendance, so 

that the numbers all told made quite a following each 


day. 
Messrs. W. 8. Bell, of Pitts and 8, C. Bradley, of 
Greenfield Hill, Conn., judged stakes, and it is 
ae > that ee ae ee 
fully, industriously satisfactorily. . Cummings, 
the was untiring) snangutie te hin cigentian ts 
details of the trials. 


E 


The conditions were unfavorable from several causes, 
chief of which are that the trials are held too early, so 
early that it is im ble to give the dogs the needed 
training and conditioning; the vegetation is rank and 
green, the frosts and storms having had but little effect 
on the shorter cover. Many of the birds were but half 
gern or less and made but little effort to escape from 

e d The weather was too warm, being more like 
that of the summer than of the fall. If the Association 
could so fix its dates as to run its trials at a later od, 
when the frosts have killed the ee but still at a 
time before the freezing weather of winter sets in, such 
would be a gain to the competition in every respect. The 
birds would be stronger and wilder, the scent and the 
conditions for scenting would be better, the dogs could 
run without any of the distress which comes from over- 
heating; in short, as every important factor would then 
be more in season, all of the competition would be of a 
higher order. No handler can make satisfactory progress 
in warm weather on half-grown birds so far as it refers to 
competition. The dogs haye but a lukewarm interest in 
the work at such times, and it is not to be expected that 
they will make a better showing in the competition than 
a will out of it, 

e trials were run on the Association’s preserve of 
7,500 acres in Greene county, six miles from Waynesburg 


reached 7 a win narrow-gauge road, as crooked 
a twenty-eight miles of road through the hill country as 
could well imagined by a normal brain, and Wash- 


ington in turn is about thirty miles from Pittsburg, on a 
branch of the Pennsylvania R. R. The entire party was 
eared for by the farmers whose homes were conven- 
iently near by the grounds, F 

The preserve is very hilly, some of the hills being of 
majestic size. As the search for birds led the party from 
one hill top to another, picturesque scenes of valley and 
hill were unfolded to the view— sweeps of deep val- 
leys winding far orn with a few farmhouses nestling 
here and there on hillside and valley, made so small by 
distance that they seemed to be dwellings in miniature; 
oak woods in lar patches gave a rich coloring to 
the great picture, besides filling the more useful office of 
sheltering the quail, and the coloring was re by 
the wheat, corn and weed fields, which were on hill and 


valley everywhere, In the distance a glimpse of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains standing far up t the sky in 
the horizon in deeper blue than the sky itself id at 


times be caught, and their height made the nearby hills 
dwindle into insignificance comparison, Notwith- 
standing the hilly character of the country, the soil is 
very fertile, and there is consequently an abundance of 
food for the birds everywhere, Their a danger is 
from the severe winters, On the hillsides and valleys 
farms flourish, even on the sides of hills so precipitous 
that the manner of plowing them must remain a conjec- 
ture to those who have not seen it done, as it must likewise 
remain a mystery how the soil when wet defies the laws 
of gravity and does not slide down into the valleys, as 
one could imagine it could easily do. 

And thus the walking was of the kind in which the 
walker either steps very high or down very low, as he 
may be going upward or downward, The judges and re- 
porters rode on horseback, as did also some of the spec- 
tators, and the walking when so done vicariously was 
much easier, and the hills lost their formidable appear- 
ance. The birds were mostly young, in size from squeak- 
ers to half grown, the full-grown ones being the exception, 
but whatever their size they were lacking in gamy qual- 
ities, as is common of all birds too early in the season, 
They were tame and slow to take wing and unsuspicious 
of . The vegetation was rank and green. All the 
conditions were unfavorable for handling of the 
dogs, yet it was done with much less trouble to the judges 
than is commonly the case at the r trials. 
handlers were much more obedient, and also there was 
much less noise in the handling than there is at the more 
professional events, It was all done with commendable 
quietness. 

The utmost good-fellowship prevailed. All enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly, The Association’s trials are good 
ones for any to attend, both for the direct en- 
joyment and the knowledge to be ed in to the 
manner of running a club so that it will be a p to 
all concerned. It is worthy of note thata number 
of the dogs were handled by their owners, On Friday 
night, the day of the close of the trials, the Association 

ve a banquet, at which the affable and popular presi- 

ent, Dr, Geo. Gladden, presided, Several speeches were 
made and warm! one but the of the even- 
ing, made by . 8. C. B y on field trial matters 
and the business relations of owners and handlers, was the 
most instructive, 

The trials thus ended as they began, in good-fellowship 
and kindly feeling among all. The representative of 
FOREST AND STREAM is indebted to the Association’s offi- 
cers and members for a generous welcome and a courtesy 
which never wearied, and to Mr. W. 8. Bell in 
for hospitality extended, Mr, Bell made the visit v 
pleasant for the press, and it was as novel to them as it 
was gratifying to be treated at a field trial as worthy of 
some » instead of as a matter of course or a 


necessary infliction. 
The Derby and All-Age stakes were both sw ‘ 
10 per cent, eed = ex — : ae om 

expenses) ani e v 
Bo'am 30 per cent,, first, second Sod the respectively, : 
Wednesday. 

The morning was warm, with an overcast sky, the signs 
There was no breeze, and the far-away 
= 


ther conditions unfavorable either for ene or point- 
ing, and very g to the dogs’ endurance, work 
throughout the day was full of errors, and what work 


was done lacked proper finish, Several of the dogs showed 


The Derby. 


There were nine starters, run in the following order: 

O. V. Porter’s b. and w. tkd. pointer bitch S Busi- 
ness — Priam—Belle Fauster), H. Christ, handler, 
with 8. W. Hart’s b., w. and t. English setter bitch Fan - 
nie Allen (Beaconsfield—Bessie), J. Schaumm, hand 

G. Battison’s red Irish setter bitch Kildare Dot (F: 
—Ruby Glenmore II.), owner, handler, with K. P, Beat- 
tie’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Loretta (Gladstone’s Boy— 
= Rey), A. B, F nm, handler, 


m. Lang’s (agt.) Irish setter dog pe 4 See 

Rr wrend \ puien deg Wen (Werle Ren-dag ie 

, W, an 8e og Don a 
sart), J. W. Phillips, handler, . 

8S. B, Cummings’s b., w. and t. setter dog Docter ©. 
(Galert C._—Nan ©.), J. W. a handler, with W. H. 
Beazell’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Allie B. (Whyte B.— 
Rosa Bevan), Jack F, Bell, handler. 

G. Gladden’s b. and w. setter deg Muck, J. Gladden, 
handler, a bye. 

The winner of first, Loretta, made an inferior showin 
on birds so far as and 
though she show 


are 
uality which will with ex- 
With nen a with others, the jelgmatd only 


puppyish ways. The tem was uncomfortabl 
warm and no dog could na aned showing under tho 
circumstances, 

Kiipare Dor anp LaRETT0 began at 9:57. Each hada 
narrow ne, Gee at the start Dot was a bit the 
wider. At the finish both were working slow in narrow 
limits. Up at 10:51, The heat was a poor oneaside from 
“ane om Saree f four minu' 

G@ AND DON ran -four tes, < narrow 
without finding. wes _ 


up at 2:04, Both showed some  RUpPY traits and their 
work was short of finish, No b ‘ound, 

MookK, the bye dog, ran thirty-seven minu 
at 2:10, The temperature was still warmer. 
slow, but coming on a bevy he roaded it to a flush and 
chased. Then he pointed on the scattered birds 
edly, each time he pointed, which was what put 
him out of the stake, Sent on, he ranged out well, Fe 
showed a keen interest in birds, but was lacking in ex- 
perience and discipline, However, his owner ran him in 
place of «Gag Se cesieay Slee ey eee ere 
ped Fw a limited ex ce his 
comm bly good. He did more point work 
other dog in the stake, though it may that 
had better opportunities. Had he been steady to wing 
undoubtedly would have been in the money 

SrRictLY Business AND Doctor C, were 
Doc in open field made game on a sin; 
flushed, Next he flushed a bird an 
chase. Working on scattered birds 
thicket, Strict; 
Doc flushed a 


Fanniz ALLEN AND ALLIE B, at 4:47 and had the 
best hour of the day for good work, and better and more 
for work than had any other brace, but they 

to take advan ee as 
grettable degree, ushed a a’ » moved 
on, and then Allie came around and eo korg ail 
under favorable conditions for good 


= 
S$ 


this in 


open flushed a bevy rivtously. In the thicket Fannie 
pointed a single. Both dogs lost a number of good oppor- 
tunities on sin, 


So icenaianesss that all dogs should be on hand 
in the morning. 


Thursday. 
warm and the in- 


point of warmth which 
was ame tae warm for 
more were found on the ae day, 
though, as then, they were tame and indolent on 
as were most of those found during the trials. The work 


was limited so far as it referred to points and range and 
finding. 
é Third Round, 


LORETTA AND LANG were started at 8:80. After awhile 


showing, better than that of the 
work was still lacking in finish, Up at 9:05. 


Fanniz ALLEN aND Doc C, worked tly without 
from 9:82 to 10:08, Doc showing better judg- 
ment, Fanny being puppyish. 
¥ourth Round, 


ALLE B, anp Lornrra were cast off at 10:31. Loretta 
roaded to a flush on a bevy in the open, The birds were 
followed, Allie showed riotous inclinations, Loretta 
flushed and was steady to wing. Allie was taken up for 
a few minutes to give Loretta chance to point birds. She 
flushed a single. Allie was again putdown, Next Aliie 
o— oe in woods. Both ranged moderately well. 

at 10:58, 

OTLY Demmenes dete Femme basen began of 34:00. 

ie & point on 

two or three birds and afterward refuse to go from heel, 
to be timid. The work was far short of the op- 

ities. Up at 11:43, 
heat completed the competition of the Derby, 


c 
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The All-Age Stake. 
There were fifteen starters drawn to run in the follow- 


ing order: 

Richard V, Fox’s b., w. and t. setter bitch (Gath’s Mark 
—Countess Rush), owner, handler, with L. Craven’s b. b, 
setter dog Spot (Noble Sting—Snowball), H. Christ, 
handler. 

8. B, Cummings’s liv. and w. pointer dog Scott C. 
> aan, handler, with F. D. West's lL. 
and w. pointer dog Max (Swart’s Duke—Polly G.), owner, 
handler. 


G. O, Smith’s b., w. and t. setter dog Whyte 8. (Whyte 
B.—Moses Clara), J. W. Phillips, handler, with Herman 
Straus’s o. and w. setter dog Fiash B, (Dion C.—Galatea), 
8S. B. Cummings, handler. 

Richard V. Fox's b., w. and t. setter a uois (An- 

i Can), owner, handler, with G. Wm. Lang’sb., 

, Roger O’Mara (Roger Boy—Nancy 
Mahon , Geo, 5 b 

WwW. &. ll’s o, and w,. setter bitch Hoosier Girl (Dad 
Ww —Daisy Hunter), J. Bell, handler, with G. O. 
Smith’s liv. and w. pointer dog Spot Gold (King Pedro— 
Ridgeview Venus), owner, handler. 

. D. Hewey’s liv. and w. pointer dog Geo. Croxteth 
(Don Croxteth—Mollie Scott), W. D. Henry, bandler, with 
Anderson Bros.’ 1, and w. setter bitch Bev. R, ( _ 
———), H. Christ, handler. 

8. B, Cummings’s o. and w. setter dog Galert C. (Duke 
of Princeton—Ione), owner, handler, with Henry Christ’s 
liv. and w. pointer Roy Croxteth (Shot Masher—Crox- 
teth Nellie), H. Christ, handler. 

8. W. Hart’s b. b. and t. setter dog Beaconsfield (Glad- 
stone’s Boy—Bessie Marshall), J. Schaumm, handler; a 

Iroquois, the winner of first, was far away the best 
ranger in the stake. He beat out a great deal of ground, 

h he received much directing from his dler 
w he would have been better without. In cover he 
was particularly difficult to handle, and his finding and 
point work were not deserving of any special praise 
consid his opportunities. Still, as mentioned 
before, it was a difficult task for a dog to 
make a good showing under the existing con- 
ditions of rank cover, tame young birds and hot 
weather, To make his record fuller, it might not have 
been amiss for the judges to have put him down alone 
among scattered birds when good opportunities offered, 
Se a 
not ev , it isa very impo: part of a 
ormance, whether in or out of competition, Had 
there been any dog near his class in other qualities, it 
would have been necessary to have had more point work. 

Scott C., second, did some reliable point work, and 
while he did fair work in other respects, it was far below 

rt ‘ormance. 

and Geo. Croxteth divided third, and both 
made a good, commorplace showing, and their winning 
was more from the absence of good competition than the 
merit of their performance, 

AOCCELERANDO AND SpoT began at 12:59. The former 
pointed some tame chickens and the latter backed to 


. On some birds, which were marked 
down, Accelerando pointed 
backed 


well on a single and Spot 
to caution; the former was not steady to shot. 
Spot was a narrow ranger. Accelerando had good speed 
and a moderately good range. 1:48, 

Scott C, AND began at 1:53, Scott pointed a bevy 
nicely. Mex joined in the point. On the scattered birds, 
Scott flushed one, then pointed a remaining one, and sent 
on, he pointed again well. On birds of another bevy 
marked down, Scott was first to point. The birds were 
running slowly and their low, musical whistle could be 
heard — » Mex crossed the fence and pointed the 
birds; backed. The birds flew to the roadway close 
by. Scott ted and Mex flushed the bird ahead of the 
former. ved on, Scott pointed, Mex went by, roaded 
aw down a furrow by the roadside and ht the 

-grown bird, Up at 2:87, They had a middling fair 
sunae ond geod apend, though it was more in being well 
sustained than in s 

Wayte 8. anp Fiasx B, started at 3:10. Flash pointed 
a bevy nicely and steadily. Up at 38:58, Both were mod- 
erate rangers, but worked diligently, though they showed 
some fatigue toward the close of the heat, 

Imoquois AND RoGeR O’Mara began at 4:08, Roger 
oo a@ single bird stanchly and nicely, Iroquois 

ked; both were steady to shot. Iroquois showed good 
and range, but as both handlers were walking as 
ina match it is difficult to say what the dogs 
ht have done had they been hurried Time 5:22, 
the day’s work ended. 


Friday. 


As the start was made from headquarters rain set in and 
there was little hope fora good day, but soon after the 
dogs were started the clouds broke away, the sun shone 
clear and bright and what seemed a summer temperature 
again prevailed. Coats were strapped to saddles and cos- 

, tumes tened, yet the company flushed and perspired, 
iy those who were afoot. 

Hoosier Girt anp Spot Goup began at 8:58 and ran 47 
minutes, nothing found. Neither one showed any partic- 
ular merit. 

Bev. R. anp Gro. CROXTETH began at 9:52. Croxteth 
roaded toa bevy and pointed it in an open field, Bev. join- 

t, birds were followed into woods, 
pointed. Bev, was unsteady toshot. Bev, 


E 


yee 


bye, beginning at 11:35. In corn 

was steady to caution. He flushed 

ted cain aaienel occnat 
a ‘ at report of 
in. He was tired when ordered up at 


judges called for four dogs, as follows: 


i 


Bpee 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Second Round, 


IROQUOIS AND Scott C, were cast off at 1:13, Iroquois 
pointed a single in briers. Scott pointed a small nae in 
an indifferent manner in the open. {roquois sho far 
away the best speed and range. Though Scott was dili- 
gent, his range was hardly middling, and he needed at- 
tention to keep him out at his work. Iroquois, however, 
was disobedient and hard to handle, ly so on 
single birds, He carried himself with dash, and was 
swift of pace and covered a great deal of ground. 

ACCELERANDO AND GEORGE CROXTETH were cast off at 
2:05. It was a heat of loss opportunities on a bevy and 
scattered birds, The pointer had a moderate range, Ac- 
celerando something r in that respect, Up at 2:32. 


Third Round, 


GaLert C. anD Wuyte §, began at 2:55. Down 81 
minutes. Both made game and moved on. They were 
hurried on and one of the judges flushed a bevy near 
where the dogs made game, Galert pointed one of the 
scattered b' and Whyte 8, flushed one and chased it in 
acalm manner. This heat ended the running. 


TRIALS OF THE NATIONAL 
BEAGLE CLUB. 


HeEmpsTeaD, New York, was the scene of the seventh 
annual field trials of the National Beagle Club, They 
were held Oct. 26-30 and were very successful, both in the 
number of entries and the quality of the entered. 
The judges were Charles Quynn, Fred , Md., and 
Bradford 8, Turpin, Roxbury, Mass, Their awards 
were well received. Rabbits were hard to find, but those 
that were put up were excellent runners and never went 
to ground. The club headquarters were at Roth’s Hotel, 
where all were well taken care of. Hot lunches were 
daily served in the fleld. 

Among those at the trials were H, F. Schellhass, J. W. 
Appleton, G. W. Rogers, New York, N. Y.; John Bate- 
man, Gravesend, N, Y.; A. D. Lewis, J. L, Kernochan, 
Hempstead, N. Y.; G. B, Post, Jr., Bernardsville, N. J.; 
Geo. F, Reed, Barton, Vt.; N, A. Baldwin, East Orange, 
N. J.; D. F. Summers, Thorndale, Pa,; A.C. Pick t, 
Massapequa, N. Y.; G. M. Wharton, East Islip, N. Y.; 
Howard Almy, Providence, R, I.; C. Staley Doub, Chas, 

uynn, Richard Cramer, Frederick, Md.; H. 8. Joslin, 

xford, Mass,; H, L. Kreuder, 8, Z, Demarest, Nanuet, 
N. Y.; G. Muss-Arnolt, Tuckahoe, N. Y.; F. Hoyt, H. A. 
Purrington, Stamford, Conn,; Geo. Laick, Tarrytown, N, 
Y.; A. P. Vredenburgh, New York, N. Y. 


Monday. 


The day was clear and cool, The morning was occu- 
ied in measuring the hounds and the field work did not 
in till afternoon. Class C was finished, but the work 
rns epiapavesting, as scent did not lie and game was hard 
to eo 


FIELD 


CLASS B,—BEAGLES 13IN, AND UNDER. 

The drawing for the first series resulted in running 
Hemps Beagle’s g. and t. dog Leader (Monitor— 
Lawless), handler, J. L, Kernochan, with Howard Almy’s 
b., t. and w,. bitch Skip II, (Buckshot—Jute), handler, 
owner, 

George F. Reed’s b., w. and t. bitch Snifter R. D. 
a ne handler, owner, with How 
Almy’s b., w. and t, bitch Nancy Lee (Fitzhugh Lee— 
Jude), handler, owner. 

The bye was drawn by Waldingfield le’s b., w. and 
t. bitch Imported Blue Bell, handler, D, F. Summers, 

LzaDER—SKIP II,—Down in a weed field near the Lewis 
place at 2:00. Two rabbits were started during the race 
and Leader proved himself superior to Skip. was 
a short sight chase in the open, but the work was mostly 
dull and uninteresting. Down 30 minutes, 

SnirTerR R, D,—Nancy Lee.—Down in a brush field at 
2:84. Nancy did some uneven driving, but Snifter was 
thinking of the Vermont hills and the white hares and 
would not condescend to notice the conys. Up at 8:34, 

BLUE BeLL,—The bye was run with Leader for half an 
hour, but the little lady was handicapped by her owner’s 
absence and would not hunt. Leader, however, didsome 
creditable driving. 

Second Series, 


LzaDER—Nancy LEE.—These were the best two dogs in 
the stake, and were put down to run for first and second 
prizes. Nancy hunted out her ground better than her 
competitor and was under excellent control. Three rab- 
bits were started, but none of them were driven for any 
distance. Down one hour. 

The judges awarded first prize, $25, to Nancy Lee, and 
second, $15, to Leader, and reserve to Skip II. 


Annual Meeting. 


President Schellhass called the meeting to order at 8:20, 
with twelve members present, H. 8. Joslin, Oxford, 
Mass.; H, T, Peters, New York; E. W.8. Pickhardt, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and A, J, Burrington, Stamford, 6o b 
were elected to membership, The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, H. F. Schelihass; Vice-Presi- 
dents, J. W. A ton, G. B. Post, Jr., A, W. Post; Treas- 
urer, Geo, Laick; Secretary, G. W. Rogers; Executive 
Committee, John Bateman, G. M. Wharton, N. A. Bald- 
win; Del to A. K. G., H. F, Schellhass; Official 
Judges, John Davidson, Geo, F. Reed, W. 8S, Clark, Geo. 
Laick, H. F, Schellhass, G. B, Post, Jr. 

A die for a handsome club medal was presented by a 
member of the club and accepted with thanks, Ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday. 

The day was as beautiful as the hunt was unsatisfac- 

tory. The first series. in Class C was completed, 


CLASS A, BEAGLES 15 TO 13IN, 


The nine entries in the class were drawn to run in the 
first series as follows: 


Somerset Kennels’ b., w. and t. en Deeeoens Bown- 
by, handler, J. W. Appleton, with land Beagle 
Kennels’ b., w. and t, bitch Blanche (Frank Forest—Ina), 
handler, H. L. Kreuder, 

Howard Almy’s w. and t. dog Lewis 

at dee Stooky ‘(Fitzhugh Ine Panthanta mag 
an » > 
G. M. Wharton. >: " 

Geo, F. rea ond t. bitch Nell R, (Ned—Haida), 
handler, owner, empstead Beagle’s b., w. and t. 

Puri Gibson, 


handler, Thos. 
MMeupemd Bengt. and w. dog Messenger (Monitor 


[Nov, 7, 1896, 


Dorsey's b at, dog Pilo (Imported Chime 
8 b., w. and t, t (Im er—. 
of Woodbrook IL.), conden. owner, 

D. F. Summers’s b., w. and t, bitch Lucy 8, (Frank— 
Tip) drew the bye. 

BowNBY—BLANCHE.—The latter was easily the better 
of the couple, and in a short drive had it all her own 
way. Down 45 minutes, 

Lzwis—StTocky.—This brace had a long and tedious 
hunt for fur, but not a trace of it was found. Two cats 
were started by Stocky, and later he went off on a fox, 
and also ued on squirrels, The hounds were put 
down three times in the attempt to get them on a 

. At last success crowned our efforts, and Lewis 
qu ly showed himself to be the better hound, wor 

© losses with care and judgment, while Stocky was 
in his work. Down in all, 3} hours, 

NELL R.—PuriTty.—Two rabbits were put up, and Nell 
ran both prettily. Purity backed to her, but did not 
tongue, and when put down alone refused to hunt, Down 
45 .ninutes. 

MESSENGER—PILOT.—Two rabbits were found, and Pilot 
won with ease. Messenger, however, proved to be a 
stylish, ambitious worker, and a very promising hound. 
Down 30 minutes. 

Lucy.—The bye was ordered down with Nell R. as a 
ea | mate. A rabbit was soon found, and in the open 
both did some pretty trailing. Working into the swamp, 
scent lay well, and a great race wasrun, The music was 
fine, but that was the only part of the run on which judg- 
ment could be passed, for it was impossible to follow the 
hounds. Down 2 hours, 


Wednesday. 


A fine hunting day. New ds were tried and they 
roved to be very , with a fair supply of rabbite. 
he ~ Ie8 class was ed and four braces in the Derby 

run off. 

NELL R,—Lucy 8.—A hot race was run by this lively 

_ Lucy was a trifle quicker in catching the turn, and 
uring the last of this chase did most of the leading. 
Down 45 minutes, 
Second Series, 

LEWIs—BLANCHE.—They were oon watched and ran 

& pretty race, Blanche was a little the faster and in other 
respects fully the equal of her rival. 

—Luoy 8.—Another hot race and one of the best 
of the day. Pilot was in better condition for hard running 
than Lucy and won after a splendid exhibition of beagle 


work, 
Third Series, 
NgELL R.—BLANCHE.—Nell outran Blanche and won 


easily. 

This finished the work in class A and the judges gave 
first prize, $45, to Pilot; second, $30, to Lucy 8.; third, 
$20, to Nell R, 

The Derby. 


The first series in this stake was drawn as follows: 

H. 8. Joslin’s b., w. and t, dog Trick (Clyde—Lady 
Novice), handler, owner, with George F, Reed’s b., w. and 
t. dog Scorcher R. D. (Wanderer—Triumph), handler, 


owner, 

H, 8. Joslin’s b., w. and t. bitch Whaler (Wanderer— 
Triumph), handler, owner, with Howard y's b., w. 
and t. bitch Miss Quinn (Diamond—Nancy Lee), handler, 
owner. 

Rockland mode Kennels b., w. and t, dog Buckshot, 
Jr. (Buckshot—Blanche), handler, H. L. Kreuder, with 
D, F, Summers's b., w. and t. bitch Belle 8, (Clover—Lucy 
8.), handler, owner, 

D. F, Summers’s b., w. and t, bitch Minnie 8S. (Clover— 
or 8.), handler, owner, with J. O, Frost’s b., w. and t. 
bitch Giadness (Blue Jacket—Cheertul) handler, J, W. 

pleton. 
. F Summers's w. and t, bitch Summers’s Fly (Clover— 
Lucy 8.), handler, owner, drew the bye. 

TRICK—SOORCHER,—Two rabbits were put up. Neither 
hound hit the track of the first, but Trick drove the second | 
well. Scorcher harked to him, but did little work and 
lost the race. Down 55 minutes, 

WHALER—MIss QuUINN.—The former was under no con- 
trol and the latter was unwilling to leave her handler till 
a rabbit was put up. Then she drove well, but at a 
slow pace, for some distance, not get on. 
Down 1} hours, 

BucKsHOT, JR.—BELLE 8,—The latter proved to be a 
flyer, and ran altogether the fastest and best race of the 
trials up to this time, Three rabbits were put up. The 
first was lost almost before he started. The second was 
mmapnb  e wh deters a ly ts fred at Belle with 
was y a boy w 
a me rifle. Fortunately he m her, but de- 
served to be brought before the court, which, how- 
ever, was not done. The last it led a chase 
in cover. Belle was altogether too fast for 
she was an easy winner. Down 1} hours, 

Minniz 8 LADNESS,—At first Gladness did the better 

work, enue pense 9 epee ESS shes Eieale 
seemed unable to lift the scent, Minnie struck the 
trail in cover far ahead of Gladmess, and the latter was 

, as she refused to hark. Down 


and 


In the ev the club was entertained at a dinner 
Massa- 


party given by Mr, Pickhardt at his residence in 
Myo It goes without saying that the evening was a 
y one, 


Thursday. 


‘The day was clear and very warm. The running in the 
Derby end Votesiay Mahen Ges cunt 

SumMERS'’s FLy,—BucksHot, Jx., was put down to run 
with Fiy. The latter did most of the work, and showed 
keen nose and greater speed than her running mate. 


ran one of the 


still running. 
“Tisule &. we given frst pelea, 900, end Trick eocend, 


10, 
. The Futurity. 
In the first series the beagles were drawn to run as fol- 
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Rockland aon Kennels’ b., w. and t. dog Buckshot, 
Jr. (Buckshot—Blanche), whel Jan., ‘95, handler, S. 
Z. Dei with Geo, F, ’s b., w. and t. dog Mil- 

—Haida), whelped July, 95, handler, 


lard R. ( 
owner. 

D, F. Summers’s b., w. and t. bitch Belle 8, (Clover— 
Lucy 8.), whelped March, 95, handler, owner, with Geo. 
F, ’a b., w. and t, bitch Scorcher (Wanderer—Tri- 
umph), whelped April, 95, handler, owner. 

D, F. Summers's b., w. and t, bitch Minnie 8, (Clover— 
Lucy 8.), whelped March, ’95, handler, owner, with How- 
ard Almy’s b., w. and t, bitch Miss Quinn (Diamond— 
Nancy Lee), whelped Aug., 95, handler, owner. 

BUCKSHOT, JR.—MILLARD R.—The latter proved to be 
the better hound in hunting out his ground and drivin 
his game. He is also the r of a sweet, tunef 
voice, a point which is overlooked by most of our breed- 
ers. Down 1 hour. 

BELLE S.—ScorcHER.—The former was an easy winner. 
Scorcher aj indifferent. The small rabbits are new 
game to him, as he has always been hunted on white 
hares. Down 45 minutes. 

MINNIE 8,—Miss QuINN.—The latter gave a pretty ex- 
hibition of trailing and won without difficulty. Down 48 


minutes, 
Second Series, 

MILLARD R.—Miss QuiINN.—Millard had more speed 
and as good a nose as Miss Quinn and won. Down 12 
minutes, 

MILLARD R,.—BELLE 8,—A P ing race in full view of 
the spectators was run by this fine brace. Belle won. 
othe eae, $75.50, The jud 

e ue of the e was 50, e judges gave 
first prize, $30.20, to Belle 8 ; second, $18.88, te Millard 
R.; + $11.82, to Miss Quinn; reserve to Minnie 8. 
Ten per cent. of the Futurity, $7.55, went to D, F. Sum- 
mers, the breeder of the first winner, 7 


Champion Stake. 


There were but two entries in the stake: Pottinger Dor- 


sey’s b., w. and t. dog Pilot (Imported Chimer—Belle of 

oodbrook), handler, owner; and Rockland Beagle Ken- 
nels’ blue-ticked dog Buckshot (Deacon Tedd—Daisy), 
handler, 8. Z. Demarest. 

PrLot—BvucKsHOT.—They were put down for fifteen 
minutes, and as no start was made were ordered up to go 
down again 

Friday. 


A good hunting day. The trials were finished. 

P1LoT—BucksHOoT,—Neither hound was under con- 
trol. Two rabbits were started, and Pilot proved himself 
to be the better hound in casting and hunting his ground. 
In they were about equal. Down 1 hour and 
23 minutes. ‘6 judges awarded first prize to Pilot, and 
second to Buckshot. 


Pack Stake. 


Three packs were run, and the stake was an interesting 
one, 

HEMPSTEAD BEAGLES.—Tyrant, Trueman, Messenger 
and Leader made the pack. They were under good con- 
trol, and had the best voices heard at the trials. A rab- 
bit was started and quickly lost. Down 45 minutes. 

Summers's Pack.—The pack was composed of Lucy §8., 
Minnie 8., Belle 8. and Summers's Fly, The drive was a 
long, hard one, and a fine example o: le work. The 
hounds packed well, worked merrily, and were snappy 
and active, Down 1 hour and 25 minutes, 

ROCKLAND BEAGLE KENNELS’ Pack,—In the pack were 
Buckshot, Buckshot, Jr., Bianche and Zillah. A rabbit 
was quickly put up, and after a short run was lost at a 
road. Down 30 minutes, 

The judges gave first prize to Summers's Pack, second 
to Rockland Beagle Kennels, and reserve to Hempstead 


Beagles, 
The conclusion of this stake brought to an end a very 
successful trial, J. B, 


Continental F. T. C.’s Trials. 


Oct, 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Continental 
Field Trials Club and the dog owners and handlers of 
America are placed under renewed obligations to the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad as the letter herewith inclosed, 
just received from its efficient General Passenger Agent, 

r. E. E, Posey, will show. In all of my d with 
and trips over the road I have invariably found the offi- 
cials and enya gentlemen in every sense of the 
word; I have found the road bed first-class and the train 
service perfection, It always appeared to me that the 
trainmen considered it a pleasure instead of a duty to 
cater tothe wishes and comfort of their passengers, I 
therefore take pleasure in recommending the Mobile & 
Ohio road to the traveling public, P. T, Mapison, 

COPY, 

MosiLz, Ala., Oct, 20.—P. T. Madison, Esq., Sec’y- 
Treas, Continental Field Trials Club,—Dear Sir: I am 
advised by Mr. J. N, Seale that you recently favored him 
witb a few days on our line, and that you have selected 
Tupelo, Miss., and vicinity for the field trials of the Con- 
tinental Club next season. 

regret exceedingly that I was not advised in advance, 
80 that I could have joined you and Mr, Seale on your 
trip of investigation, as I w have enjoyed greatly not 
only the outing, but the pleasure of meeting you, and 
would have been pleased to have had an opportunity to 
show you some courtesies, 

congratulate you upon having selected Tupelo as a 
location for your field trials, and predict that it will mean 
not permanent location with you, but success, pleas- 
ure satisfaction to your members and those interested 
in your trials, You will find the le hospitable, and 
the railroads (the Mobile & Ohio prominently) are willing 
two do es can to afford your members, 
friends other v to your facility 
and accommodation that we can in rates service, 
You will also find birds as plentiful in this section, if not 
more so, than in any other, which is the most important 
point, and a country that is just suited to the sport at the 
proper season of the year. 

ln makin ng your arrangements for your field trials, be 
certain to advise me fully in advance, giving particulars, 
and we shall be to codperate with you in any way 
we can to Have train- 
ers and handlers communicate with us Rotana £0 we 


can arrange in good shape. 
make a special effort to be present at your trials this win- 





ter, and hope sincerely to have the pleasure of meeting you. 
Again congratulating you and assuring you of my 
great pleasure at your selection, and extending to you 
our heartiest welcome, and an earnest assurance of cod 
eration on the part of the Mobile & Ohio R. R. in all 
details that go to make field trials a success, I beg to 
remain, Yours very truly. 
E. E. Possy, G. P. A. 


The Water Fowl Club of America. 


East ORANGE, N. J., Oct. 81.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: By same mail under separate cover I send you 
a copy of the Water Fowl Club catalogue. You can 
gather from it that the membership is not a large one, 
still they are a pretty nice set of fellows and are banded 
together purely with the hope of doing something for the 
industry generally. I therefore trust you will help us as 
much as possible by giving us any publicity within your 
power, T. FARRER RACKHAM, 


No Thanksgiving Show in Newark. 

WILL you please announce that after the most strenu- 
ous efforts to hold another show at Newark Thanksgiving 
week, it has been finally decided to abandon it for the 
present, Epwin H. Morris, Sec’y. 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


Under date of Oct. 30 we have received from Mr, Old- 
ham, sec’y of the Metropolitan Kennel Club, a report of 
the club’s meeting held on Oct. 21, but while such prompt- 
ness is most commendable it still is too late to be of value. 





Mr. 8. C. Bradley, secretary of the E. F. T. C., informs 
us that he will arrange for the entertainment of visitors 
at the club’s forthcoming trials (Nov. 16) aside from the 
main interest, the competition; and for that purpose will 
have traps and clay pigeons for those who care to test 
their skill in that manner, so do not neglect to take your 
gun. Other diversions will also be provided. On behalf 
of the club, Mr. Bradley extends a cordial invitation to 

rtsmen to visit the club’s trials. It is the oldest club in 
the country, and has weathered all the ups and downs of 
field trials through all the years, 





KENNEL NOTES. 


Kennel Notes are inserted without charge; and blanks 
(furnished free) will be seut to any address. Prepared 
Blanks sent free on application, 


SALES. 





F. L. Cheney has sold 
One dog puppy to Mr. Jas. B, Blossom. 
One dog puppy to Mr. Jas. Wrinkle. 
One bite! puppy to Mr. Jas. Wrinkle, 
Alice Kent to Mr, Jas. Wrinkle. 


Aheeling. 


Communications for thie department are requested. Anything on 
the bicycle in its relation to the sportsman is particularly desirable. 








WHEELING NOTES. 


In the United States Signal Service a number of bicycles 
are in use, principally among the linemen. Though Gen, 
Miles has spoken so strongly in favor of the wheel for 
army use and recommended the equipment of a regiment, 
no official purchases have been made, The cycle corps of 
the Twenty-fifth Infantry were equipped with wheels 
secured by Lieut. Moss from a public-spirited manufac- 
turer, and those used in the courier service and cross-coun- 

runs are the ay of the individual riders, 
hile the sentiment is distinctly in favor of the bicycle 
for army use, our Government ey does not pro- 
pose at present to follow the example of foreign Govern- 
ments in the matter of outlay for this B ine sey 

It takes the spur of emergency to make Government 

izant of any thing, and in ordinary times that 

-taped abs on is content to let others experiment, 

justified, no doubt, by the knowledge that when the emer- 
gency comes the nation will rise equal to it. 


At the annual field day of the Second Regiment of the 
Massachusetts Militia at Sugar Loaf Mountain, South 
Deerfield, Mass,, the bicycle was put to a severe test under 
unfavorable weather conditions, 

A reconnoissance was made by corps from three com- 
panies with a total strength of ninety men. Fifty-four of 
the men were under command of Capt. McDonald, of Com- 
pany B, of Springfield, while the other detachments in- 
poe fi twenty-four members of Company C under Lieut. 
Gilmour, and twelve men from Company D under Lieut. 


Field. 

The soldiers made a very rapid scout through the sur- 
rounding country, and in a short time reported on its 
condition topographically, and with reference to its abil- 
ity to sustain woop means of foraging. From these 
= Capt. Mc was able to make a very fair map 
of the region, 

The reconnoissance was completed in much better time 
by the wheelmen than it could have been accomplished 
by cavalry, and the results were so eminently satisfactory 
that Adjutant-Gen. Dalton will bly have similar 
maneuvers introduced in the field days of other regi- 
ments, 





The French soldiers just now are dateloeing, the possi- 
bilities of their eer bicycle, and the general 
verdict is that the w is a complete success. In the 
recent army maneuvers the bicycles were packed and 
loaded on the soldiers’ backs fifty seconds after the order 
for dismounting had been given, and at the end of a 
march on foot the wheels were ready for use in forty 
seconds, On one occasion a company of bicyclists were 
aan to turn the flank of o cavalry by using 
a hilly path through woods, im le to the latter. 
They made their way successfully to the place assigned, 
surmounting or clearing away obstacles to their progress, 
and opening fire on the opposing cavalry force, forced it 
to abandon the position it was holding. The use of 
bicycles for the rapid transportation of troops to the 
flanks of an enemy’s army will undoubtedly be one of 


the features of modern warfare, and no general can 
afford to leave it out of his calculations. 





The old lines affectionately descriptive of G. W. might 
almost be applied to the bleycle——first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of our nineteenth century 
civilization. 

The bicycle corps will be the future military com- 
mander’s right bower, a flying power for offense or de- 
fense, bri its men on the field fresh and spirited 
where infantry would be fagged and worthless, easily 
handled because the same number of men can be gotten 
under way in a tenth part of the time that it takes with 
“i cane ated & f the magnitude 

n peace the bicycle leads by reason of the 
of the industry from a financial point of view, and con- 
cerning the affectionate regard in which it is held there 
can be no question as to its supre’ . 

Babies nowadays cry for bicycles. Children demand 
them for Christmas presents, where they used to ask for 
watches or other less necessary things that they are now 
content to dispense with, and older people of all ages, 
sexes and conditions are its devotees. 





Redress for Wheelmen. 


JOHN P, HaInEs, the President of the American 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, has mailed an 
wm letter to all New York State bicycle clubs, call 

e attention of wheelmen to Section 661 of the 
Code, which reads as follows: 

“A person who willfully throws, drops or places, or 
causes to be thrown, dropped or placed upon _ road, 
highway, street or public place, any glass, nails, of 
metal or other substance which might wound. d e or 
— any animal is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

eS. P. C, A, seeks to secure the codperation of wheel- 
men throughout the State in the pe of attempts 
to injure animals as well as bicycles; and Mr. 
fare out that this section makes it possible to fine vio- 
tors $500, or to impose a sentence of one year in the 
penitentiary, or both. He adds: 

“The original purpose of the law was to protect ani- 
mals from wanton or needless injury, and more particu- 
larly horses, which traverse the public roads and streets 
by the hundreds of thousands, and are exposed not only 
to needless suffering, but also to a frightful death by 
lockjaw by the practices which this law is intended to 
suppress. It is evident that the throwing upon public 
places of any substances which might wound or disable 
an animal may result in injury to the pneumatic tires 
now in universal use as a necessary _ of the bicycle; 
but I would call your attention to fact that, under 
the general law, there is no emanate or certain remedy 
for injury to the owner of a wheel which may be injured 
in that way, since it is always necessary for the injured 
party to prove that the injurious article or substance was 
fa nor upon the road or street with malicious intent to 

jure property, while the court may go so far as to re- 
quire proof of an intent to injure the particular wheel 
which has been damaged. The result of this difficulty is 
that many wheelmen submit in silence to a malic’ 
wrong which interferes with their pleasure and injures 
their property rather than undertake the trouble and ex- 
pense of doubtful prosecution.” 


Hare and Bicycle. 


WHILE galloping through a bottom along the North 
Platte River in 1886, my horse stepped on and killed a 
small cottontail rabbit that did not get out of his way 
quick enough, One of the late issues of the London Field 
tells of a hare being run over and killed by a bicycle 
rider, and another instance is given where the same thing 
was only averted by the q ess of the animal, The 
latter incident is described as follows: ‘‘On Sept. 30 a 
hare was running toward me, in a straight line with my 
bicycle, jumped into the air with a side wriggle, and 
cleared my front wheel, landing just at my pedal as I 


swe . I was just pre to see my wheel, and 
perhaps mysel go over it when it achieved this wonder- 
ul performance.” B, 





Qachting. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the New York Y, C. will be held on 
Nov. 5 to pass for a second time upon the amendments to 
the racing rules accepted at the last meeting. A new amend- 
ment will be introduced providing that existing yachts, 
while exempted from the draft limits as they stand, shall 
not be allowed to increasé their draft by alteration beyond 
the limits, . 





On Oct, 80 the steam yacht Intrepid, Lloyd Pheonix, re- 
turned to New York after a voyage of some 18 000 miles to 
the Mediterranean and European ports, having left New 
York on March 20. The voyage is rather a remarkable one 
for alarge steam yacht, in that both owner and captain 
crossed the Atlantic both ways in the yacht instead of in an 
“ocean greyhound.” 


Tue present time is the most favorable opportunity for the 
enactment of new and improved rules that bas ever existed in 
American press: since racing was estabiished. In the classes 
above 80ft the old boats are so completely outclassed, and have 
so generally withdrawn from the racing, that they cease to 
represent that bugaboo of progress, vested interests. In the 
single-stick classes the only boats that have kept up a pre- 
tence of racing are Queen Mab, Wasp, Uvira and Norota, 
not one of which will have a fighting chance against a new 
boat built to the limit of her class, In the schooner classes 
are just thiee boats which can be said to represent live vested 
interests as being new and still in the racing: Colonia, Amo- 
rita and Quissetta. The other schouners, Ariel, Lasca, Mer- 
lin, Iroquois, Marguerite, Quickstep and Volunteer, no 
longer represent vested interests in that they have no chance 
of winning from the three named; and Emerald may prob- 
ably be included in the latter lot rather than the former. 

he various measures for the improvement of the rules 
now before the various clubs are all based on the assumption, 
which we hope and believe is well founded, that there is to 
be a marked revival of building this winter; among the new 
yachts confidently promised are at least one or twoschooners, 
some new cutters of 70ft. racing length, and four or five of 
5ift, It is in every way essential that the new boats shoyld 
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be considered above all the old ones in making new rules, 
and on this occasion, at least, there is no reason why they 
may not be. As we have shown, there is nothing in the 
single-stick class which can reasonably claim to represent a 
vested interest, and the three schooners can be provided for 
by special legislation, if n , in order to allow them to 
race for a season or two against the new boats. 

To those who have followed the slow course of improve- 
ment in American yachting the changes of the past two 
years are indeed wonderful; the sandbagger has disappeared 
80 quietly that its demise has passed unnoticed, fixed ballast 
and limited crew and sail area have been universally adopted, 
the old reaching courses have given place to short triangles 
sailed several times over, with provisions for stopping a race 
at the end of around, and even the one-gun start, so long 
decried as impossible, has been adopted. 

It is impossible to consider the questions of overhangs and 
waterline measurement without being forced to the conclu- 
sion that tT are most closely connected, and that the 
former must be greatly simplified by that solution of the lat- 
ter which is clearly inevitable—the measurement with crew 
on board. There can be no question that this must shortly 
be done in all classes in America just as it has long been 
done in England, and as it is done here now in the races for 
the America’s Cup and in all the smaller classes. 

The only reason urged against it is most inadequate: that 
existing yachts would have to be remeasured, causing much 
work, and might come out of their classes. Against this we 
would urge that if new yachts are built they must be de- 
signed under the new rules to the extreme limit of their 
clasees, and the designers will do some — close figuring in 
the matter of weights and waterline in order to waste noth- 
ing that is of advantage. It makes no difference whatever 
to owner or designer whether the new boat be designed for 
measurement with crew or without crew, so long as the rule 
is fixed one = the other; but it will make a very great 
difference if the rule be changed in the near future, as it 
plainly must be, and the owners of new beats, built already 
to the limits of their classes, are obliged to conform to it. 

There has been entirely too much y and ill-considered 
legislation of late in yachting, and we hope that before it is 
too late those who are in a position to exert any influence by 
vote or otherwise will consider seriously this important 
question at least, Measurement with crew aboard is inevit- 
able; it must come as surely as uniform classification, uni- 
form rules, one-gun starts and triangular courses have come. 
Any attempt to ignore it now can only work trouble in the 
future after new yachts have been built, as it is beyond 


question that such yachts will be designed to the limits of 
their classes when measured without crew, 


Tr is not necessary at this late day to go into lengthy argu- 
ments to prove that the only proper way in which to measure 
a racing yacht is with weights of all aboard, in the bal- 
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last, and as nearly as possible in the trim in which the yacht 
actually sails. No other method is so fair to all yachts, so 
reasonable in itself, or so sure a preventive of evasion or 
“cheating” of the length measurement. Whether it is 
enough in itself, or whether it should be supplemented by a 
measurement at a stated distance above the actual loadline or 
by some other tax on overhang, is a secondary question, and 
one that can only be properly discussed on the basis of meas- 
urement of waterline in actual sailing trim, 


WE publish this week the announcement of the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers. As usual, a number of valuable papers will be 
read, and the two days of the meeting will give opportuni- 
ties for a social reunion that is as useful in its way as the 
papers themselves, It is gratifying to note the success of an 
institution which was long needed in this country, and which, 
now that it has come, is each year giving new evidence of 
its practical value. 


Tue Council of the Yacht Racing Union of Long Island 
Sound has nearly completed the work in which it has been 
engaged since the ending of the racing season—the thorough 
overhauling of the racing rules. Though adopted on short 
notice and in an experimental way, with many concessions 
to the varying customs of the many enpnsenens which it 


was proposed to unite, the rules thus far have worked ad- 

ly through two seasons of regular racing. So great 
has been the change of public opinion during that short 
time in such matters as measurement with crew on board, 
one-gun starts, etc,, that it is not only possible, but abso- 
lutely necessary, to revise the rules, and to incorporate some 
features heretofore unknown in American yachting. In 
some points, such as the remodeling of the list of classes, the 
abolition of allowance within the classes, etc., the general 
nature of the desired improvement has been plainly discern- 
ible, and the Council has had only to deal with details. In 
others, such as the question of limiting draft, overhang and 
sail, and that of a material alteration of the measurement 
rule, it has proved difficult to lay out any general plan 
that promises to be actory, and as yet no action has 
been taken. 

So far as it has gone, the work of the Council in the form 
of amendments to many of the rules is most satisfactory. 
The main ends in view have been the lessening of the num- 
ber of classes, the strengthening of such classes as have been 
retained us permanent, the abolition of time allowance and 
the encouragement of owners to build to the full limits of 
the classes, and the further perfection of the details of actual 
management of races. The work has been done to a certain 
extent in concert with the Larchmont and New York clubs 
though neither is a member of the Union, and all of the 
features of the chan in those clubs have 


utilized; but the Union is prepared to go considerably 


——_ == ee 


further than the two clubs, especially in such important 
points as the measurement with crew on board in all classes 
and the limiting of yachts to the classes in which they 
belong, and prohibiting them from racing in others, The 
changes recommended are now nearly completed and will 
shortly be published, prior to being submitted to the Union 
for ratification. 

On some of the more important points, the proposed limi- 
tation of draft and the ible alteration of the present 
formula with a view of producing a better type of yacht,. 
thé Council has as yet reached no positive conclusions, 


WENONAH-GUDRUDA. 


In spite of the large amount of information which it con- 
tains, the average yacht club book is not specially interest- 
ing or even valuable outside of a very limited field. The 
Imperial Y. C., of Germany, has for some years made its 
handsome year book of permanent value to yachtsmen, 
whether directly interested in the club or not, by the publi- 
cation of yacht cruises and also of the designs of prominent 
yachts, both — and cruising, each book containing three 
or four complete designs. It is through this medium that 
we are enabled to ——? the lines of one of the earliest of 
the Herreshoff fin-keels, the first American yacht to make a 
notable record in British waters since the days of the old 
America. The first experimental bulb-fin, Dilemma, was 
designed by N. G. Herreshoff and built at the works at 
Bristol for his own use, being launched in October, 1891. 
The results of her successful trials being widely heralded, 
two orders were placed for similar yachts for the following 
season, The first order was from Henry Allan, of Glasgow, 
one of the younger members of the famous yachting family 
of the Clyde, who had raced the Watson lugger Bln in the 
24-rating class in 1891. The new yacht, to which Mr. 
Allan gave the Indian name of Wenonah, was built to the 
same class, then in its prime on the Clyde, The other boat 
was ordered by H. Maitland Kersey, a young English yachts- 
man who had recently made his home in New York, and was 
intended for the then existing 25ft. racing length class on 
the Sound, of which Smuggler and Nameless were the first 
boats. El Chico, as Mr. Kersey named his boat, was practi- 
= oes ie heen with pow ee .S slight 

ifference in rig, she no t, b set 
with a club on the foot, this club swiveled to caipheed 
pans forward of it for 2ft. 
enonah’s success was remarkable from the start, and in 
two seasons’ racing she made a record of thirty-three prizes 
, total winnings being about $750, At 
second season she was by His 
of Prussia, brother to the 
tsman and owner of such 
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Redrawn from lines in}Year Book of the]Imperial Yacht Club of Germany. 
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by steamer from Glasgow to Stettin, and in the seasons of 
1804-5 she was with much success by her royal 
owner under the name of Gudruda; her advent doing much 
to stimulate the interest in the class in German waters and 
to om the building of new yachts, 

he lines of Gudruda, as here given, have been enlarged 
and redrawn from the small drawing in the year book of the 
Imperial Y. C. We presume that they are accurate and re- 
liable, as in the cases of such no’! yachts the lines are 
usually taken from the boat herself by an officer of the 





German navy. The dimensions of the yacht are as follows: 
Length over all.........cecceeceees 87ft. Sin. 
LWA ave teeioaes said viviees 25ft. 6in. : 
Overhang, bow........ b vtivs O#tiGds 5ft. _ 
OTR he wid sec citts 6ft. lin. = 
Beam, — Se dinde ieabescdedss aft. in, = 
“Ww. 
Draft, extreme 
hull only 
Freeboard, least 
Sheer, bow 
stern 
Pin PlatO eis oie ce wis odie 
UN cc ceecnses<sdelseidecausadile 
Mast, from fore end, l.w.l........ ot 6ft. Gin. 
deck to upper hounds....... 25ft.’ 6in. 
diameter, deck.............- 5in. 
greatest. .......... 5tin 
Bowsprit, outboard................ 2ft. 
Boom. ...... pCi develo cdtueawentne Q7ft. 
GNRURONE ii 5.5. 06 0 die cbse clas ots 4in 
seeds tidus idlan 6-0 Shinai ait. Oy 
GON S65 si 0 0b E RK 2 8in. 
Walaa: Oe 65.0'0. 6S ai dk od 434sq. ft. 
Vb Sor iiwewin eeSantvedacsnte aus 142sq ft. 
PO aici vedcdads Ge pie 576:q. ft. 
Y. R. A. Official 8, A., 1892.......5099sq. ft. 


The construction and rigging of both Wenonah and El 
Chico is thoroughly original, the work of N. G. Herreshoff. 
The construction was more or less a matter of gradual evolu. 
tion, the firm having built many steam yachts of increasing 
size — by _ with steamed and bent frames of light 
scantling and double-skin planking. The rig, a most radical 
departure from the conventional details of both American and 
English yachts, was less of a gradual evolution than of a 





comnts invention. The building of Gloriana in 1891 marked 
the return of the Herreshoffs to the field of sailing yachts, in 
which they had once been noted, after some years of practi- 
cal retirement from it while engaged in steam yacht and tor- 
do boat work. The rigging of Gloriana was no Jess orig- 
nal than other of her prominent features, and was very far 
ead, both in strength and lightness, of anything yet 
seen on either American or English cutters. The same char- 
— were visible in the sloop rigs of the two smaller 
achts. 
Wenonah is built with a flat keel of oak about 12in. wide 
and 8in, thick, sprung to the proper sweep, the extreme fore 
end being formed of an oak knee where the curve is most 
abrupt. The frames are also of oak, sided lin. and moulded 
i1tin., spaced between 9 and 10in. These frames after steam- 
ing are bent on solid moulds of the re shape, each pair 
of timbers being secured to its mould with iron dogs and the 
moulds being then set up on the floor of the shop with the 
heels of the frames upward, The keel is then bent over the 
moulds, and the heels of the frames fastened. The wales 
are of white oak, in single lengths where the size of the 
yacht permits, with a heavy moulding worked on the upper 
outer edge, just under the planksheer. After the wales are 
in place and the a also of a single thickness, are 
fitted, the inner n is laid fore and aft, of white cedar 
about fin. thick; and over this is laid the outer skin of ma- 
hogany of about the same thickness. The planks are always 
narrow, not over 4 to Sin, Thetwo skins are fastened to 
the oak frames by brass screws. 

After the bottom is finished off the hull is lifted by over- 
head traveling cranes and turned over, the clamps, deck 
frame, etc., being put on. The clamp is of oak, 14 by Ifin. 
The floor construction, to carry the bulb-fin, consists tirst of 
a series of oak cross floors, one on each frame, sided 14in. 
and about Sin, deep where they cross the keel. On top of 
these floors at each end of the hull are two pairs of keelsons. 
These are of oak, sided tfin. and 4in. deep amidships, taper- 
ing toward the ends. The after pair are parallel, 6in. apart, 
The forward pair converge until they meet at their fore ends, 
The mast step is a stout piece of plank bolted on top of the 
forward keelsons, For a distance of about 7ft. amidships 
there are no keelsons. The fin, which is of Tobin bronze 
fin, thick, is fitted on its upper edge with two angles of the 
same metal, 8}<8}x¢tin., the two riveted through the fin. 
These angles fay the bottom of the oak keel, to which 
oe are fastened with }in. Tobin bronze bolts, through floors 


keelsons. 
There is a deck beam to cach frame, main beams 1X 14in., 
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other*beams $ 1fip. 
and ship lapped, the edges fastened with a U-shaped staple 


The deck is of white pine, narrow 


riveted below. The hull is well strengthesed by knees, 
diagonal straps, etc., but the peculiar side trusses between 
bilge and deck introduced in 1895 in Mr. Allan’s larger fin- 
keel, the 10-rater Dacotah, are not found in’ these earlier and 
smaller boats. 

The accommodations are necessarily very limited, the ex- 
treme height from the top of the keel to the under side of 
the deck beam amidships is barely over 8ft. The “main 
saloon,” with this head room, has for fursisbing a shelf 
16in. wide in each bilge, which, when cushioned, makes a 
sofa, thongh, as there is but 2ft. between it and the deck, one 
cannot sit upright. The deck is flush for the whole length, 
with a fore hatch about 2ft. 6in. x3ft., a companion 2ft. x 
2ft., and a watertight cockpit 2ft. 4in. wide and 3ft. 6in. 
long; it is 1ft. deep, with a bottom of fin. plank, two thick- 
nesses. There is room forward for a hammock cot, and 
there are shelves and pantries for food, a single paid hand 
being carried to look after the boat at all times. The finish 
of the hull is very attractive, with white pine and mahogany 
in contrast, and good joiner work in all parts, The tran- 
som, as shown in the plans, is merely a straight flat plank, 
strong, simple and unsightly; apart from this boxy end the 
yacht is very handsome on the water. 

The 2}-rating class at the time of Wenonah’s debut was 
rigged with the mongrel combination of gunter and leg-o’- 
mutton rig known as the lug; but Wenonah carried the or- 
dinary mainsail, with hoops on the mast. The mast 
was solid, 5in. in diameter at the deck and 5+in. from the 
middle te the hounds, above which was merely a conical 
point. The shrouds, of jin. wire rope, ran to the hotnds, 
where a shoulder was worked to carry them; the forestay of 
the same size rope, also going over the head, but higher up, 
just below the truck. The blocks were of brass, of the open 
she)! pattern, with pin fast in sheave, and those on the mast 
* were shackled into eyes which were riveted into flat brass 
plates, secured to the spars by brass wood screws. The jib 
halyard block hung from the masthead by a strap of wire 
rope, and the throat halyard block, instead of being hung 
from the ordinary fixed iron bracket, also hung from the 
hounds by a single part of jin. wire rope, 83ft. 6in, long. At 
its lower end this pendant was spliced into an eye in a band 
made of 14X;yin. brass, which played freely on the mast, 
the upper throat block being also fast to a lower eye in the 
same band. In this way the throat halyard blocks might be 
set up block and block, leaving a minimum of halyard for 
stretching; and yet the gaff, swinging from the extreme top 
of the mast, was free to work without strain on the jaws. 

The shrouds and forestay served to hold the top of the mast: 
in place, but to provide for the forward buckle of the mast 
caused by the strain of the gaff the pendants were placed 
just above the jaws of the gaff when fully hoisted. Each 
went over the mast with an eye splice, and was prevented 
from slipping down by a bit of yin, sheet brass cut out and 
bent to form a hook, the flat part being fastened to the mast 
by wood screws. This same light piece of sheet brass was 
made to serve another purpose; two projecting ends were 
turned at right angles to form a pair of lugs, and to them 
was fastened with jin. split pin the spreader for the shroud, 
of din, tubing 1ft. long. This same idea of fittings made 
from light sheet brass was carried out in other parts, and 
though ridiculously light to the eye accustomed to heavy 
forgings, they apparently served their purpose admirably. 
The boom gooseneck was of a peculiar pattern, partly shown 
in the drawings; the jaws of the gaff were made of sheet 
metal, as were many ether small parts. 

The mainsail of Wenonah had three battens, as shown, 
very flexible on the forward ends. The working jib was 
sheeted to a traveler forward of the mast. The lead of the 
maiv sheet was peculiar; there were two travelers, as shown 
in the picture of the yacht under sail; on the forward one, 
just abaft the rudderhead, was a single block to which the 
end of the sheet was made fast, leading up and through a 
block on the boom, thence down and through the first block 
and aft up to another block on the boom, thence down to the 
single block on the after traveler and forward to a cleat just 
abaft the well... ln this way the sheet could travel back and 
forth across the deek without jamming against the rudder- 
head, as it must have done if led from the forward traveler. 

The rudder was a single plate of tin. Tobin bronze, with 
a wooden tiller about 4tt, long, shipping in a socket on the 
brass ruddercap. 

The owners of both Wenonah and El Chico have spoken 
in the highest terms of the good qualities of the boats—fast, 
weatherly and seaworthy in the extreme for their small size. 


IN ALL WEATHERS. 


A 15-footer* on Lake Ontario. 


For two summers we had been looking forward to taking 
such a trip, and at last when it seemed within our grasp we 
could scarce realize that our expectations were now on the 
verge of fulfillment. Many atime since the August even- 
ing when last we waved a silent farewell toward its sandy 
beach and the green encircling hills of its little lake had we 
talked of Jordan and planned to pay another visit to its 
quiet beauties. 

I talked of the bass and perch to be lured from its weed 
beds and old deserted cribs, or grew enthusiastic over starry 
lilies, pee easing trees, glowing sunsets, and the pleas- 
ures of lying afloat in the little haven below the bridge, with 
the cool arms of night about us, the heavens above us 
spangled with stars such as no city ever sees, on all sides 
the clear water mirroring the stars above and the mystery of 
trees along its shores, and within us an inexpressible con- 
tent that we were once in harmony with nature. 

To this my Fidus Achates added his reminiscences of 
well-kept fruit farms, pretty farmbouses, quiet country 
aoe and luscious, freshly picked fruit, to be had for the 
asking. 

Yet, = our earnest efforts, one arrangement after 
another fell through, till 1 imagined ‘‘the stars in their 
courses” fought against us as they are said to have fought 
against Sisera. 

Now, on the afternoon of Aug. 8 we were actually afloat 
on the waters of Lake Ontario, with our bow pointed 8.;W. 
and three days’ provisions in our lockers. 

The crew, Vic by name, sat with his back against the 
coaming on one side and his fect against the coaming on the 
other and hummed snatches of a song, the refrain of which 
seemed to be, ‘‘No other pleasure can compare with drinking, 
drinking, drinking;” as be is a strict cold-water manI am at 
a loss to explain this, unless it is an example of hereditary de- 


“The little t Lynette was illustrated inthe Forest anp Stream 


ot April 6, 1895. 
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pravity not entirely suppressed. It does me good to see how 
that boy enjoys his sailing, bubbling over with enthusiasm 
till his happy face is a veritable panacea for the blues and 
all other kindred ailments. 

A light east wind was blowing, which kept us moving at 
the rate of about two knots. As we bad left our moorings 
at about 1 P. M. with thirty-two miles of water before us, 
this did not promise well for reaching Jordan before morn- 
ing- Still, hour after hour we slipped gently along, till the 
features of the northern shore and the spreading city be- 
came indistirct with haze and were gradually swallowed up 
by the thickening of the atmosphere. By 6 o’clock the wind 
had drawn almost dead ahead and remained as light as ever, 
while to the northwest the sky was darkening ominously 
and the sinking sun plunged out of sight behind the cloud 
veil with startling suddenness, 

But later, as we lounged at ease sipping our coffee after a 
hearty supper, the sun’s glowing diek appeared once more 
just above the horizon, flashing a fiery river across the lake 
to our quietly moving craft. When at last he disappeared 
aga‘n, the whole northwestern sky blazed into a lurid glow 
with the life blood of the dying day, The crimson glory 
tinted with the softest pink, the sails and deck and the 
spreading ripples from our bow were as crimson ribbons 
streaking the dark blue lake. Magnificent indeed was that 
blaze of color, and one watched breathlessly its deepening 
tints; but there was a menace in it that failed not to impress 
us and made me turn to Vic with a muttered comment as he 
watched with parted lips and earnest eyes. 

Darkness fell rapidly, for the whole sky was clouded and 
no stars appeared to cheer the gloom. The night was warm, 
though not oppressive, for the clouds seemed to act as a 
blanket and the freshening southwest wind was as balmy as a 
tropical breeze. Soon lightning was flashing in the north 
and the southwest, following the heavy clouds that seemed 
to work west along the northern shore. 

For hours we sailed, working in long tacks toward the 
southern shore, where twinkled the lights of Niagara and 
Port Dalhousie, 

The lightning was constant, but thunder was seldom 
heard, so seldom indeed that we hoped to pass by Port Dal- 
housie’s range lights before the storm could reach us. 

Carefully we watched the western horizon when lit by the 
electric flashes, for we dared not be caught napping with all 
our canvas spread, and yet it seemed wise to carry on to the 
very last minute, so as to reach a haven as soon as possible. 
Suddenly a roll of thunder seemed to vibrate through the 
boat and then a few drops of rain splashed down upon us. 
The oilskins were quickly got out und donned, but after a 
few minutes the shower ceased and again we hoped to miss 
the storm. 

Vic, peering out to windward, saw a lifting of the clouds 
and said cheerfully, ‘‘No more rain.” While he spoke I 
swept the western horizon and saw there well abeam the 
grim black clouds stooping down and sweeping the water 
with misty trailing vapor wreaths, 

“Do you see that?” I said. ‘‘There’s the rain!” 
with the mainsail!” 

He jumped for the halyards, already cleared, and in a 
trice the mainsail was dropped, leaving us jogging slowly 
along under mizzen and jib, watching carefully the sea and 
sky to anticipate the next move of the enemy, 

A coil of halyard had gone aloft when the mainsail came 
down, and as I watched the crew getting it clear my cyes 
traveled to the main truck. A thrill ran through me as I 
looked, for the mast head was glowing with lambent light. 
appearing as the little vessel rocked like a finger of fire in- 
scribing mystic = on the dark clouds above. 

Look! quick! St. Elmo’s fire! A corposant!” I cried, and 
Vic gazed in wonder at the uncommon sight. 

"Tis a good omen, the sailors say, and yet it is an eerie 
sight to see that intangible flame lapping to the masthead, 
dimming to the brighter glare of the lightning, and glowing 
out again more clearly when the darkness of sea and sky 
again reigns unchallenged, 

Now there came a lull in the wind. “Ah!” 1 said, ‘‘this 
meaus mischief, Down with the jib.” The crew judged 
there was no time to lose, and indeed the sail was hardly 
down ere the squall was upon us. Then by the glare of a 
lightning jag I saw Vic’s yellow-clad ao drop flat on the 
struggling folds of the ” as he lashed it to the bowsprit, 
the white and yellow silhouetted on a background of black 
sky and greenish water lashed to spume by wind and rain. 

neessantly the lightning flashed, striking the eyeballs with 
a shock that hurt; while the crash of thunder, the hiss and 
beat of the rain, and the rush of wind through the rigging 
and around the straining and fluttering mizzen, made a pan- 
demonium beyond description. 

The fury of the wind drove us astern at such a rate that 
the most careful attention had to be given to keep the helm 
amidships, and prevent the boat swinging broadside to the 
rising sea. 

And what a sight it was as we crouched in the cockpit to 
gaze at the seething water, scourged by the flail of the wind 
into hissing ridges, from whose flanks the driving rain flashed 
in a snowy veil. 

In the heart af the storm we drove slong, shut out by its 
sweeping mist-garments from all sight of friendly lights and 
indications of other existences than our own. At such a 
time one is impressed with a strange sense of loneliness, of 
utter aloofness from all humanity that would become oppres- 
sive were it not tempered by a fecling of pride in the proved 
capabilities of the boat beneath you, and a knowledge that 
one’s crew could be relied upon to the utmostin steadiness 
and skill. 

For five minutes the squall did its worst, and lightened up 
only to return a few minutes longer with all its pristine fury. 

As suddenly as it came the furious west wind ceased, and 
once again our old friend from the southwest resumed his 
sway. 

of the southeast over Niagara the storm was now appar- 
ently raging, for zigzag streaks were there flashing down in 
sheafs and streams so constantly that the eyes ached with 
the brilliancy. 

Overhead the clouds were rolling away, and ere long the 
Pleiades were beaming on us from the east, and over in the 
west the great Northern Cross was bending to its setting, 
shining on us like an omen of safety as it sank, 

Once’again we picked up the twin lights of Dalhousie and 
the brighter glare of Niagara, and soon were plunging shore- 
ward again with all our canvas set. The wind had left a 
moderate sea, and a pretty sight it was to watch the occa- 
sional spray clouds flying over the forward deck change to 
crimson and green us a dashed across the path ot the 

from the triangular skiff lantern lashed to the mast. 
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y looked at my watch, It was twenty minutes to 4, and 
already the stars were dimming and 9 brigh 
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into the eastern sky. The dawn was so near that nothing 
was to be gained by running into Port Dalhousie; so after 
working in wel) toward the land we went about, and passing 
it to port stood along shore directly for Jordan, which we 
made without further incident at8 o'clock. 

An early cup of coffee had ae the sleep from my 
eyes; so after landing some wet stuff to dry, I got out the 
fishing tackle and tempted a ew sunfish and bass to take 
my bait. Vic tried also for a while, but soon tired of it, and 
lay down for a sleep. 

Jordan proved to be all we remembered and anticipated, 
and more pleasant memories will now ‘be added to our store. 
Ask Vic if he will ever forget the swim in the clear, cool, 
deep water of the outlet; the dinner eaten lying in the grate. 
ful shade of the old dock and elevator, among whose piles 
and cribs the water trickled and gurgled; the big-hearted 
fruit farmer and his acres of plums and large thimble ber- 
ries in which we reveled, or the well-earned repose that night 
under the cockpit tent, with a lulling wind singing inces- 
santly through the trees. 

We met there too a regular ‘‘old man‘of the sea,” who 
proved a veritable incubus; for he seemed to be afflicted with 
a monomania regarding a Mackinaw boat some Toronto men 
had offered to sell him. Twenty times if once he ae 
me in regard to the boat, his inquiries generally taking some 
such form as these: 

“You don’t know Lang?” 

“—o. 

“Likely you'd know the boat if you heard the name.” 

‘Probably I would,” 

‘‘Mackenaws are good fishing boats, ain’t they?” 

‘Yes, They use nothing else on the Upper Lakes.” 

‘Right smart sailors, I guess?” 

‘*Yes, they sail very well, though not so good as a sloop to 
windward.” 

‘Lang lives on Churchill avenue.” 

“Yes?” 

‘‘He says she’s rented to a man down at the Thousand 
— and comes to Toronto every two weeks.” 

or ad 

‘*You don’t know Lang?” 

0. 

“‘What boat comes up from the Thousand Islands every 
two weeks?” 

“Don’t know.” 

Here follows a pause of five minutes as I move further 
along to drop my line in a fresh place. 

Presently ne sidles up and begins again. 

‘‘Pretty good fishing boat, a Mackinaw?” 

A grunt (from me), 

‘Not so good as a sloop to windward, though?” 

Grunt. 

odes know most of the yachts at Toronto, I guess,” 

sé Tes.” 

“I wisht you knew her. Lang says he rented her to a man 


‘ and she comes up to Toronto from the Thousand Islands 


every two weeks.” 

Silence again. 

**You don’t know Lang?” 

“No,” explosively, 

“They carry a lot of canvas, I guess?” 

Another grunt. 

‘‘Lang says he will let me have her for $40,” 

“Oh, d—— Lang!” 

Then he subsides into injured silence for some minutes 
while I pulled out a fat sunfish and put on a new worm. 
Not for ae does he remain quiet and begins again: 

‘I wisht I knew her name, then likely you'd know her.” 

No answer. 

‘Lang says she’s 28ft. on the keel, 
she'd hold a couple o’ mile o’ net?” 

“Look here, my friend,” I said, ‘‘if you want to know 
anything about Mackinaws, you go and talk to my friend 
over there. He’s just come back from Parry Sound and 
knows all about them.” 

He stumped over to Vic with his curious wooden-legged 
walk, and I watched with great interest the cheerful alacrity 
with which Vic imparied all he knew about Mackinaws 
gradually fade into saturnine impassiveness; then I knew 
misery had company, and was happy. There was no escap- 
ing him till we went for a swim, and there he did not follow 
us. After we came out I said to Vic, ‘‘We’d better clear out 
of this and go over to the elevator on the Lake Shore unless 
we want to be bored to death with this ola nuisance.” We 
went and stayed at the old storehouse till an approaching 
thunderstorm drove us to shelter again in the creek. 

Next morning I crawled out of the tent and stood on the 
counter with night robes fluttering in the morning breeze, 
while I prospected on the weather. There that inspired idiot 
stood on the bridge and in response to my nod withdrew his 
pipe from his mouth and waved it jn the direction of the 
lake. ‘‘There’s a boat standing in here,” he said; ‘‘she looks 
like a Mackinaw. Likely it’s Lang. come over from Toronto. 
I'd like to have you look at that boat.” 

In despair I plunged below again and got into my clothes, 
refusing to indulge in further conversation. 

All night long the wind had been very strong, but as morn- 
ing advanced it quieted down so much that we deemed a 
start both safe and advisable, At 10 o’clock A. M. we hoist- 
ed our jib, cast off our bowline from the bridge and swung 
down stream lakeward, getting in our anchor, which had 
been let go astern, as we it. I waved « good-by to 
the Jordanites on the bridge, and the last words I heard from 
land were: “‘If Lang’s Mackinaw comes from the Thousand 
Islands, I wisht you'd take a look at her.” I mentally con- 
signed Lang, his Mackinaw and the ‘‘old man of the sea” to 
everlasting perdition, but remained outwardly calm. As we 
cleared the sunken cribs projecting the mouth of the creek 
we hoisted the reefed mainsail, running awhile under it and 
a whole jib with a frean and quartering breeze. 

Gradually the wind nee till it seemed advisable to 
shake out our reef, When that was done the mizzen was 
next spread to the breeze; then a balloon jib followed. 

For some time the wind continued to drop, and then grad- 
ually freshened again, at the same time drawing more into 
the south, till at 1 o’clock it was almost dead aft, enabling us 
to set the spinaker. 

Now indeed we began to have hopes of making a record 
run, for the sheets were tugging harder and hatder, a stronger 
note was in the voice of the wind, and an increasing swirl 
and swish made music to the ear as the rising waves poowe 
underneath. Vic laughed happily. and a curious exhilara- 
tion went tingl'ng through my veins. 

The horizo rather hazy, but soon we picked up the 


Do you think it likely 


n was 
tall “Power House” chimney, belching out great ds 
of smoke, and the white tower of the Island lighttiouse clear 
and distinct against the smoky background of the city. 
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Still faster and faster we flew, tearing through the wave 
crests with a rush that sent them driving off in a ae curl 
that rose clear above the leeward deck and yet touched it not. 
Then when we were caught on the advancing front of a 
swell the wave motion seemed to Garry us forward with such 
a breathless rush that the spinaker would momentarily fall 
into a bag and the water boil under the counter with a note 
of distant muffled thunder. The exhilaration of the rushing, 
swooping motion and the sparkling life of the lake acted on us 
like strong wine, and we laughed and shouted and sang like 
very schoolboys let loose on an unexpected holiday. 

As we passed the lighthouse and the holiday makers on 
the point the waves and wind were still increasing, and I 
said to Vic: ‘‘We can’t begin to carry this canvas on the 
wind; we'll go down the bay with a flowing main sheet or 
I’m no prophet,” 

He glanced at the canvas, then over the stern to windward 
and said: “We'll be lucky to reach our mooring without 
dropping it altogether or. else reefing, But what of that? 
our record’s to the Western gap.” - 

The pens wharf was made at $:20 P. M., which meant 
a run of thirty miles in five hours and twenty minutes 
As the breakwater bore abeam we clipped the wings of 
our flying sea horse by dropping the spinaker, and then 
waiting for a smooth went about, not daring to jibe with 
such a strong wind and in the midst of the pyramidal 
jump of water caused by the back wash from the piers. The 
wind from the lake had rolled back the smoke from the 
city, and old Toronto in the fresh, clear air, bright with her 
waving trees and holiday bunting, looked indeed the Queen 
City of the Lake. Many white wings dotted the expanse of 
the bay, but no craft seemed able to carry all lower canvas, 
and single and double reefs seemed in general favor. As for 
us, we were glad to run down the bay with main sheet well 
eased off, then lower mainsail, and run into our boat 
house slip under mizzen and jib. After canvas had been 
stowed and dunnage landed, I turned to Vic and said: ‘‘Are 
you satisfied with the run?” 

He replied: ‘‘It was the sail of a lifetime,” and I agreed 
with him. J. Epw. MAyBEe. 





Larchmont Y. C. 


A spgoraL meeting of thé Larchmont Y. C. was held on Oct. 28 at 
Delmonico’s, with Com, Gillig in the chair, the object being to adopt 
the pro amendments to the racing rules. Ailof the negnens 
were adopted, though several ch of detail were made in the 
course of the meeting. The rules use for the past two seasons 
have been changed in wany ways that ex has shown desir- 
able, and the pro! amendments covered a large number of de- 
tails. The classi m has been revised, the limits having already 
in the Forust anv Stream. This classification is practically 
with the New York Y. 0. and the Yacht Racing Uaion, The 
15ft. class has been Sroppes, the smallest being tne 20’t., and all of 
the special classes, the Sift.. 30ft,, ete., have been dropped, the boats 
henceforth takin ay od places according to Lg pee J in the 
regular classes. This & good change. hatever special classes 
one Pare done for racing in the es few seasons, it is apparent that 

gthening and bulidina mater. of regular causes, Tee 
stref an up & num ° arc 
pas designating each class by a letter of the commercial code has 


system is apparent in 
yacht in Class G shall do one thing and a yacat in Class Q shall do 
another conveys of itself no information whatever unless » man has 

the whole list or has it ia his hand. It would have been 
quite as direct, concise and simple to use the terms 10(t. class, 30ft. 
ciass, etc. In connedtion with the classification itis provided that 
val of the commodore, may 


that usly ado 

the New York Y. C.; oo Seek, Soe ne pers mamranee wae Gre 

actually adopted by the New York Y.C, idea originated withio 

4. and that club is entitied to all of the credit for 

proviso, however, was added to avoid the biunder 
rule in the New York Y. ©.: 

“But shall not apply to any yachts in existence at the time 
of the passage of these amendments when racing iu the class in which 
she was classified prior to this time." 

“This exception, however, shall not be so construed as to permit a 
vessel launched prior to Oct. 22, 1896, to increase her draft beyond the 
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passed oy. Go Bey Tee Y, ©. is so 
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as it was, but three very im t stipu- 
been added: one that ue sow acht Ren pag: omg 


entitled to time allowance in Class, except the lar, 
rig; aocother that iu the case of old yachts 
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- Measure with crew aboard in the larger classes. Ex 


rules to new, to keep existin; hts in the classes which t' nat- 
exesedian, 5 through intention or hoa, the 


“In the rule relating to entries avery important change was made. 
as an aniendment to the original progeanht’ ihe racing measurement 
of a yacht must be filed with the regatta committee before 10 o'clock 
and not ten days thereafter, as was at first pro- 
wed. This rule, if rigidly lived up to, as it should and probably will 
Larchmont officials, work hardship now and then in 

individual cases; but it is a necessary and an excellent one. 

The members in charge of the new amendments are not landsmen, 
but practical yachtsmen with experience both in sailing and in the 
management of jttas; and we do not understand why they have 
used the term ‘‘walk-over"’ in preference to ‘‘sail-over,” as follows: 
“At least two yachts must start in er one clags to entitle a yacht to 
a prize of full value. Should a yacht be obliged to sail alone in her 
class, and shall go over the course of her class, she shall be entitled to 
a prize of one-half the value of the regular prize, and upon same shall 
be inscribed ‘Walk-over Prize.’ The obvious intent of this rale is 
excellent in connection with the penalty imposed’ on yachts going up 


into a larger class. 
Asto itis provided that every yacht in the 60ft. class and 
those a) its carry a boat on deck. 


The new courses of the club are described at length im the rules, as 
heretofore. After several years of trial the arrangements for , 
ing the courses, starting, stopping a race at any time, etc., have 

it to a very satisfactory stage of perfection by the club, and 
but few changes have been found necessary. 

One smal! detail which has been improved is the locating of the 
number and letter above the upper reef points and midway between 
leech and luff. In the matter of crew, thera are no restrictions save 
as to number in the classes from J upward, but the smaller classes 
must be steered and manned by amateurs; yachts in classes K, L, M 
and N being allowed to carry their regular crews, and yachts in 
P, Q, 8, T and V being allowed one professional. The total number 
of crew is limited in each class, some changes being made from the 
old limit allowing more men, On yachts in classes N, P, Q, 8, T and 
V not more than one lady may be carried. 

One of the moat impo t changes is in the manner of starting: 
“All starts for each class shall be what is known as one-gun starts.” 
Arrangements are made for starting each class separa 
minute interval by the successive dis: of the code signals; for 
instance, the letter N indicates the start for the 80ft. class, and also 
the Jronaratery See the 36ft. claes, which starts five minutes later on 
the display of letter M; also a aratory for the 43ft. class. 

Io the racirg rules of the road Tule XXIV.), Sec. 7 has been 
amended by the following addition: “In order to prove beyond ques- 
tion that an overlap bas been established the owner or representative 
of the overtaking yacht shall hail the overtaken yacht, stating that 
he has an overlap, and that he shall maintain his rights.” Most 
yachtemen will be able to recall instances within their personal experi- 
ence in which the owner or representative of an overtaking yacht has 
imparted in terms more forcible than polite the information that he 
has an overlap and intends to maintain his rights, but we know_of no 
instance.on record in which such an assertion, however emphatic, has 
been accepted as proving beyond question that an overlap had been 
established. The new rule introduced a year ago to govern maneu- 
vering at the start ia retained, though open to very us objection, 
and not yet accepted by any other club. : 

The rules as to protest, diequalification, etc., remain unchanged, 
but there is one rule which may work serious injustice, as now 
worded: “A yacht which shall be disqualified twice in one season 
shall be debarred from sailing in club races for the remainder of the 
season.” There isin this wording no recognition of the fact that a 
yacht may innocently disquality herself in a wey that does no injury 
to any other yacht, as by the technical fouling of a mark in touching 
the on it; or she may even do go by actual contact with another 

acht ugh circumstances for which she is not morally responsible. 

t is certainly not the intent of the rule that two such mishaps early 
in the season should bar a no for the remainder of the year. If, as 
wonld appear, the intent of the rule is to cover only such cases as dis- 
qualification on protest, or by the regatta committee for cause, some 
change of the wording is necessary. 

There are two pointe in the rules which, in our opinion, are open to 
serious criticism: the failure to discriminate between the keel and 
centerboard types in fixing the limits of draft, and the failure to 
‘cept in these 
a unfortunately they are important ones, in which a mis- 

ke now cannot be easily remedied next year or the year after— 
the changes are desirable aud likely to ere of great benefit to 
= recing, both within the Larchmont Y. 0. and throughout the 

ound. 


Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. 


Tax fourth general meeting of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine En will take in New York city at 10 A.M. Thurs- 
day, Nov, 12, 1896. Through the courtesy of the it and man- 

of the American Society of Mechanical En the mene 
will be held in the auditorium of No. 12 Weat paar are str 
sessions continuing through Thursday and ee ov, 12 and 18. 

There will be a banquet at Delmonico's at 7 P M., Friday, Nov. 13, 
to which members and their guests are cordially invited. Tickets, 
exclusive of wine, will be $5 each, and they can be o! 

Nov. 10, by sppiying to the secretary. 

In order that suitable arrangements may be made, the executive 
committee requests that members will notify the secretary as early as 
practicable 01 their intentions asto the banquet, and also as to the 
probability of their attending the meetings of the Society. 

Members intending to propose candidates for membership are re- 
ested to wt Th By nae i that the necessary blank 
‘orms of appien mn may be forwarded and properly filled out. 

The papers to be read are as follows: 

THURSDAY, NOV. 12. 


1, Test of an Experimental Turret of the U. 8. Battleship Magsa- 
chusetts, by Com. W. T. Sampson, U. 8. N., Ohief of Bureau of Ordi- 


nance, Nai ment, Washing.on, D. CO. 

i Bieet Canal Boats, oy Lewis Nixon, Mgr. Crescent Shipyard, Eliz- 
a as 

8. ‘Trial of the Grand Duchess, by 8. N. Smith, Mar. 


. Performance 
Bapport News Ship-Building and Dry Dock, Co., Newport News, Va. 
4. Naval Practice in Ship Rivets and Riveting, by Navai Constructor 
J. H. Linnard, U 8. N. 
5 American Fire-Boate, by H. DeB. Parsons, Marine Engineer. 
6. Corn-Pith Cellulose, by H. W. Cramp, Vice-Pres. Wm. Cramp & 
Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRIDAY, Nov. 18, 


7. The New Battle-Ships, by Chief Constructor Philip Hichborn, U. 


8. Navy. 

&. Speed Trials of a Screw-Pro Ferryboat, by F.L Du Bosque, 
Engineer Floating Equipment, Penn+ylvania Railroad. 

9. Hydraulic rs for Lifting One Hundred and Twenty-five 
Tons, a ree Frank B King, Marine Engineer and Naval Architect. 

10. A of Calculating the Stability of Ships, adapted to the 
use of Standard Curves of Stability, by Hugo Hammar, Naval Archi- 
tect. 


11. Stability of a Ship in Damaged Condition, by James Swan, Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Damaged Conditions as Affecting the Stability and Fighting 


12, 
eases 7 of Battle-Ships, by Assistant Naval Constructor T. F. Ruhm, 
‘a 


18, Serco Sees, by Prof. Geo. R. McDermott, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A. C. A. Executive Committee. 


Tux annual meeting of the executive committee of the American 
Canoe Association will be held on Friday, Nov, 13, in Toronto. 


Fifle Fange and Gallery. 


Calumet Heights Riflemen. 


, Iil., Oct. 25.—The scores made by the members of the Cal 
umsat Heights Gun Club la the rifle contests beld on Oct 18 and to-day 











below: 
“Sie a 200y de., Standard tarqs, > 
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— Gray- Shooting. 


if you want your shoot to be announced here 
send in notice like the following: 
FIXTURES. 
Nov. 7.—Hacegneack, N, J.—Oup contest, under the auspices of the 
Bergen County Gun Club. OC. 0. . Sec’ 


eee lentaeeeee N. ragiecaey or fort live-bird Seat. 
3 ive man, entry. Under management 
Charles Zwirlein, sd 


1897. 





Jan, 4-5.— . Arizona.—Fourth annual tournament the 
Arizona State 8 ‘a 


of 
jportamen's Aseodiation, under the auspices of the 
Prescott Gun Club. Roy Hill, Sec’y. * 
NTONIO, 


January.—San A Tex.—Second midwinter tournament, under 
the management of Oscar Guessez, etc. 
March 23-5.—Naw Yor Crrr.—The Interstate Association's fifth 
annual Grand American Handicap at live birds. 
April 15-17,—San Antonto, Tex.—Tournament of the San Antonio 
gen — Open to amateurs only. Willard T. Simpson, 
mm 


May 11-14,— Or Crry, Pa.—Seventh annual tournament of the Penn- 
ym State Sportemen's Association, under the auspices of the Oil 
ty Gun Club, T and live birds. Black powder barred, Spe- 
cial event: 25 live 3 per man, $25, $1,000 guaranteed. Send en- 
tries to H. C. Reeser, Sec'y. Oil City, Pa. 

June ( week). , O.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the Chamberlin Cartridge and Target Company. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


H. G. Wheeler, one of the best target and live-bird shooters 
Massachusetts (and that is saying a deal, as there are some 
ones in that State), sto off for a few days last week on his 
South for the winter. Mr. Wheeler's health is not of the best, 
changeable climate of our Northern winter is too severe for 
run any risk by stopping among ue for the cold season. He isan 
N ¥ ae alunite Dien ae andi part of 

ew York on yele, and ex m a 
oe South by means of the same method oe lecomseton: 

‘orm he dis at the Jersey traps during the to 
ment showed us that "Gil" has not f how to 

since we last saw him face the traps in 
cinnati last May. 


On the afternoon of Election Day the Independent Gun Club, of 
Plainfield, N. J., and the Dunellen, N. J., Gun Club will shoot the 
fourth match of a series of five arran between these two clubs. 
As matters stand at present, the Plainfield club has won two of the 
three already decided. On the same date Henry Weidmever and Val- 
entine Swody wil) shoot 4 matc) at 50 targets for $25 a side. 


The Limited Gun Club, of indianapolis, Ind., is considering the 
question of holding a tournament at rows during the week pre- 
ceeding the annual shoot at San Antonio, Texas. The idea is to give 
the Eastern shooters a chance to stop off a Indianapolis on their way 
South and try their hands at the Indieaapolis specialties—smoothly 
run tournaments and a sparrow shoot. 


B W. Olaridge, of Baltimore, holder of the Du Post chempienthip 
trophy, has named Nov. 10 as the date for his match wi 
of Blue Island, Ill., tne challenger for the trophy. The a 
tions are 50 live SEL RE man, the eect tle ea eee 
of the Baltimore Shooting Association. It will remembered that 
~_ See Coen ~~ eee match on Oct. 6 J. L. Win- 
2 inner 0} Claridge-Roll. match, posting a for- 
feit to bind challenge. 


As Ele. ion Day comes on Tuesday, Forest ann Stream is put to 
preas on i.onday instead of Tuesday, and a number of scores are held 
over in consequence. Among them is the score of the Molihany-Cal- 
houn match for the live-bird championship of Kansas, which was won 
by Mclihany by a score of 46 to 41. 


Nov. 2. Epwarp Baygs. 
On Long Island. 


HELL GATE GUN CLUB. 


Oct. #7.—The monthly shoot of the Hell Gate Gun Club, held to-day 
at Dexcer Park, was well atiended, 29 members taking a in the 
club event at 25 live birds per man, club handicap rise. Gus Nowak 
and John Scblicht were the only two to score straight, while Ed 
Paynter and Eugene Doeinck won second place alone on 9 out of 10, 
Dr. F. M. Bauer shot along with the members of the club as their 

aest, scoring 8 out of 10, Each man’s score in detail is given below: 

us Nowak.,,.....,.2221280218—10 H W Voss.,.........4001008111— 6 
John deblicht.,,,,,,8112111221—10 Emil 


ee 
Pres ega Es 









Petersen ...,,,.2810202010-— 6 
Ed Paynter..,.,. ...1118221220— 9 (bas Schaefer. .1012110010— 6 
Eugene Doeiack 214¥1102122— 9 Emil Mets... 6 
John H Voss ,1021221122— 3 Adam Knodel 200010— 5 
Frostel,..... .12111110200— 8 Henry Foster.. Pi 5 
Dr Bauer,.., -.0120121222— 8 John Fairboter 001 —5 
L O Muench,,.,.....0110811112— 8 Louis Stetzle,,....,.0010101010— 4 
Emit Steffens........2022220221— 8 Joseph Newman ,,,,0001020ie8— 4 
Wiiliam Sands. ,,,.,,.2828200220— 7 John Sehm,,,,......0028100008— 4 
Richard Regan, ,....0128111900— 7 Henry Gunter.,..... 112— 4 
John Krebs..,.,,.,..1820111082— 7 Emil Marquardt.,,.,1100021000— 4 
Adam Stern ..,.,..,,2010002212— 6 George Breit., -2002102000— 4 
Jacob Himmelshach,2011020110— 6 Conrad Weber -0200010100— 3 
August Schmitt... .0202020222— 6 Ohas Lang ..........0008200001— 3 


EMERALD GUN CLUB TOURNAMENT. 


Oct. 29.—The tournament of the Emeraid Gun Club was held at Dex - 
ter Park to-day. Fifteen shooters pated, among them some of 
the best shots in this vicinity. Wheeler, ae excellent shooting, 
finished ahead, closely followed by Van Dykeand Remsen, Event No. 
8 was a match at 50 targets, expert roles, between Winston and 
Wheeler, which the former won by one bird after a close race, The 









scores: 
Events: 1284667 8 9 10 
Targets: 90 6 26 10 1 2 80 60 10 10 
RAMBED . os ecccsscessceeseeeeeees 20 14% ., 1 17 2 .. W.,, 
Wheeler..... + 2 165 &% 10 142 184, ., 
J von Lengerk 20 1821 1001 @OwW. 
agpoe © 38.90: ce Wisc se' on oe 
Van Dyke... [19 15 2% 10 12 18 @ 5. tS S: 
Sch . coccsee 10 146 21 9 18:19 18. 7 9 
MN eeids 0 cnth. cebednn cg: cde MUR, Behe catlke HGb-700) 08 
WIStOD....cccsccsccvevecessseess 16 18 98 1317 2 @ .. ., 
QORAMER 0. ciccccccccvccccvcesesses 1 14 2 1 14109 6 Ow 
Ww eedeveresocovecccsoee 96 MO VBE: BP: 00: 0g. 69 tee edt we 
Wanda... +s B .2de- tee te 
B Amend, oad 8 4 
Hudson ,, oe ra ee, ee 
reece ‘ ee 4 6 
W Amend,.,...seeecees Jeeseecdes ° se ee 1 2 


Elliott Challenges Riley. 
Tux following letter has been received from J. A. R, E’liott: 


ving been issu : 
tetadbjnedcblieage fo Miley asd urate eneure sto tine 
subjo ¢ ze : aw 
and plave of contest, Respectfully, . A.B. Erzsorr, 
James Whit 


Dear Sik: I herewith inclose you forfeit, aud Mr, J. E. 
holder of the Live Bird Wiogshot Championship anrics, 


rambo st 


Lake Side Rod and Gun Club. 
are the 


scores made at the monthly 
Gan Club. The weatuer was un- 
— cme Smee acroas the 
The attendance of members w: cumall, Scores: 

les: BE. A. Worthen 19, H. E. Spear 


Colvin 17, W. L. Stone 10. 
W. L. Stone i2, VV 








, Eeq.. Sporting Kditor Kansas City Star, Kansas 
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Programmes and Tournaments, 
. Pa.. Oct. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: i have rene, 
La) in 


Tor 

, and I am cot ig as to 
¥ ip which are neces- 
tra i tournaments, have 
oting public a long time age, The arti- 
ly covers the ground that it would not be 


tbat contemplates a tournament to 
Oct. % before t ye a that 


therein. 
rogreph, “Nv tournament should be given by any 
the club's coffers with ye of that 
Re heen Goes 90 8 for it. z 
’ charge cen a , or you w 
ebarge of being after. the boosie” meets 


peeeii 
be rE | 
oe 
ee 
sees 
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is 
Prloafily organised the purpose king money; therefore the 
annus! dues, membership fees. and residue derived from en 
should serve to meet the running expenses of the club and keep 
treasury intact. This being the case, when a tournament is given, 
the 


aes Se, Se social! features connected therewi 

friendly for su at the traps, and the knowledge that the 

club’s guests have been fairly dealt and honestly treated, should 

Sa if the club's treasury is not called upon 
make up a deficiency 

‘The business 


oe a people of Seay Brine 0 ttrnanens © given are 
people w ve pecun! gets From te and i mon 
is to be raised by qubeeription it is well to ~ - $y. donation 


of money or merchan from those who will profi the 
holding of the tournament. It is a recogn faét at for edeertin 
ing to bring in any return it must be It of wisely directed 


effort, and a patronage of such thediuiits as will 
wares Girestty before thee coud cder at 0 cost w 
fair ene jest the bubiness world, In this connection the method 
employed by gun clubs in raising added money might be touched 
° ae their first thought when a tour- 
spoken of ts the sporting goods manufacturers should 
te and cover almost the entire expense of the shoot. They 
not ask for the money direct, but for ite equivalent in the way of 
guns, shells, powder, or, a8 is generally the cae, from $10 to $0 per 
page cor av ad, in the programme, w in many cases does not cir- 
culate outside of their own particlar locality, and as an advertising 
is money thrown away. The manufacturer, no doubt, feels 
refusing many of these appeals, but recognizes that his position 
is a delicate one, and that bis refusal might be construed as a personal 
affront to the members of the club, so he, for business reasons, pays 
the exactedtribute. This or system of raising money should 
be discountenanced by all gun clubs. They ought not to ast or levy 
trijute onthe manufacturer as a club or a? + when they 
would not have the “nerve” to do it as an individual. The refusal of 
tribute should be accepted in a businesslike 
dozens and dozens of letters from clubs askin 
in order to secure a donation, advertisement, 
and I am thus in a position to know to 
on, 
the adding of large sums of money at- 
and near, and that it is im ble for 
oflubs to offer these large purses without resort- 
ost outlined. How are we g~ing to have large tourna- 
raise money in this manner? Personally I am 
urnaments where large sums of money are add- 
be left entirely to the ing goods macufacturers, who 
will, no doubt, derive great t from the advertisement gained 
same. It is well known to who attend tourna- 
the smaller shoots, where from $200 to $500 is added, 
amount of pleasure, social courtesies and good fel- 
Ro tereveds 80 1 am in favor of gun clubs holding tour- 
im favor of adding merchandise prizes, and in my opinion 
be outiosty eliminated from a programme. this I 


and cups should be done away with, for I 

add po geagpemase nk attract shooters, but it is the 

oo prizes (as call them) that should be lert out. Io 

case serenendies prizes prove a bone of contention as 

the method of disposal of the 'ies for same after the event is shot. 

very rarely shot off, and of the many tournaments I have 

where merchandise aes bave bern offered I can recall 

instances where the bave been disposed of according to 

See gocememe. The ties have been eventually settled by some one 

contestants purchasing the snterests of the others, or by decid- 

them by ochanoe or lottery, such as placing the names ina hat 

Grawing for same, This ts radically and seldom gives sat- 

to the shooters; although they do say much about it at 

they afterward give vent to their dissatisfaction in no un- 
ner 


you have teken in re 
is added , a0 
with the 


of 


if 


g 
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§ 
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to charging 8 cents for targets 
than 2 cents when there is no 
money, should wal of all gun clubs that 
ve tournaments for sport and good fellowship, and not for the ult!- 
end «f making money. Where there is no added money 1% 
per target will ay more in a club's treasury than where 
target is charged and $100 per day, the usual sum, is 
added. seem strange, but it can y demonstrated by 
a few minutes’ 


uring on the Bo of interested parties. For ex- 

— Een ont adds $100 and traps 5,000 targets at 8 cents 
or ah, 1,000, thus receiving $150 for targets, this will leave a 
balance of after money is deducted Now sup) tois 


gts etg 
Halt 


e 
FH 


Fame club without adding any mioney nad trap; 5,000 targets at 
14 cents each, or $15 oer’ u would resets ofS for targets, an 
amount $25 in excess of what would have received had they 


$100 and charged 8 cents for targeta. 

regard to the practical work connected with the giving of a 
tournament: When a tournament committee is appointed, vested 
With full power to act, and a date selected that does not conflict with 
other proposed event in that vicinity, then the real work of the 
committee commences, viz.: the arrangement of a proper programme 
which will serve to attract shooters. The ‘ion of @ pro- 
gramme is mawety looked upon as @ matter of minor importance, 
and one that should not occupy much of its time. While this polat 

appareitly, may seem an easy task, it is one of ite hardest duties, an 
. Upon a correet arrangement of the details d~pends, to a certain ex- 
tent, the successful issue of a shoot. It is quite easy to prepare a 
pees certain kind, but can it be carried to a sucessful 
’ “Aye, there’s the rab. Can it be? Events should be so 
ee = nem of sacs anaes . —— as will = tee the 
running wo of more events at one time, if necessary, ut in- 
terfering one cm cna. The proper way to do "nts is when 


ar arranged go over it carefully, shooting it out, 
. with the greatest number of entries antici ted 
(entries are underestimated, they are nearly ways 


seldom 
overestimated), in order to learn if each day's programme can 
be finiabed in aue season. You will thus be bied to amend or 


Gettoane crests that eH or conflict with the smooth 
working of oeqneeme. calito mind at the present wri'ing 
that the parties who were intrusted with the arrangement of the 


me for the late E C tournament spent a great deai of time 

& preliminary review of the work The ashes bad falien from 
many a Perfecto, much seltser-aud lemon, as well as other brain 
food, had been devoured for mental inspiration, and the gray dawn 
of the morning was peeping through the window blinds when the 
copy for that me was finished and, with a sigh of thankful- 
ness and relief, markedo k That programme, with over 100 entries, 
four sete of traps, and a schedule of varied events was, with but a 
single exception on the first day, owing to inclement weather, carried 
out as The programme a for the Pennsylvania 





At the late State shoot held at Harrisburg, Pa., the mme, 

although given the most careful and conscientious pre on, was 

60 it was with co culty that the many 
f ad 















FOREST AND STREAM. 







those who.are dilatory and 
presented as to the 
cacteed ihe retires tt 
munes wit pro ‘or 
a acaibednionte te 
enter all events. High guns shou! 
In presenting this article I am gui 
vancement and betterment of eee 
high plane where it, as a sport, deservedly 


ample to 
8 





CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 26.—Editcr Forest and Stream: Your article 


in the Forest anp Srream of Oct. 24 has interested me much, as 
ou know tournaments, tournament programmes and bave 
a hobby with me for some years, and any discussion in line 

a to me witha deal of forca, i 


a the majority of the prints made by you I agree entirely, but in 


some | must differ, and for the following reasons’: 

The main t you make is that a club should not give a tourna- 
ment with expectation or for the money out 
of it. That I do not think is a defensible as in giving a - 


nament a club takes a ree FA. if it any amount of woney to 
w or a small 


draw a crowd, in having and no’ 
being able to throw enene® taroste to make up a portion of the 
money Say Bove Oa0e8 te Rereee, end in ‘consequence will 
ste Speaeniga Gbar for desi aal tata ch chal 
without oom ‘0 "i ju 

be asked t: take these of loss for Nenclic of the manufac- 
Be the g00d6 consumed, or for the amusement of the shooters 

® nee. 

There is a great deal of hard work in connection with running a 
tournament, ard a elub should have a chance of making a small 
amount of pon oe of a shoot to for the trouble and extra ex- 

se they have been put to, in order 

urnaments. 

THE 2-CENT TARGET CRITICISED, 


At the present price of targets there is no question but that a charge 
of 2 cents for targets where money is added is too much, and that 
1 and 1% cents should be the ou charge in such cases. To my 
mind it 1s much better for a club giving a large tournament to make a 
small charge or no charge at all for targets rather than add $1,000 to 
the purses and then charge 8 cents each for tarjyets. 

At the Chamberlain tournament last year we threw the targets free 
of charge. 85.000 of them, which at a charge of 8 cents each was equal 
to adding $1,050 to the purses. I will admit that few shooters 
figured out what throwing targets free of charge meant, but after 
their experience last year I know they realize it is equal to large added 
money. 

Now a club can give a tournament of this sort, depending upon ad- 
vertisements in programme and guarantees from club members to pay 
for the targets and ss expenses, and not run any such chances 
of losing a large amount of money as they will where J 
or more and charge 8 cents each. We threw all targets, programme 
events, preliminary day events and extras, and made no charge; 
but a club could not be expected to do more than throw me 
events free and make a charge of 2 cents for all other . Ia 
that way they could derive quite a revenue, asa great many targeis 
would be shot outside of programme events. 


THE LINDSAY HANDICAP FAVORED, 


As to handicaps: To my mind the Lindsay handicap is the best and 
fairest ever used, and, if at all tournaments it will give the satisfac- 
tion that it gave the majority at our tournament, it will be very pop- 
ular as it becomes better known. As you say, it makes extra workin 
the office, but a system can be devised that will lighten and quicken 
the ow and not be much more troublesome than the ordinary 
met. 


A very good scheme was used by the Cleveland Gun Club at a small 
rhoot given by itashbort time ago that consisted of giving every 
shooter in attendance from out of the city a rebate of his rafiroad 
fare up to $3. provided he shot the two days’ programme through. 
There were targete on the programme anda ¢ of 2 cen's 
each was made, so that in cases where they paid $3 they only 
received 1 cent each net for targets. Under this system almost every 
man from out of town shot the programme through in spite of the 
fact that it rained in torrents for both days. 


AVERAGE MONEY SHOULD BE PRO-RATED. 

As to averages: I believe in making a | number of small aver- 
aves, to be divided pro rata among all that have shot the mme 
through, as a better p'an for holding the attendance than in giving it 
toafew who have been winning all the money anyhow and would 
stay if ‘here were not avy a atall. In fact, I think if the idea 
of adding monry to the purses is 'o draw 4 crowd that will stay and 
shoot tbe programme through it will prove far the beter plan to dl- 
vide all the added money pro rata among those that bave stayed the 
programme through rather than add it in small amounts to the 
porses Take the large tournaments of the last few years and in 
every instance almost you will find that most of the added money has 
been carried off by not to exceed ten men, and that nine out of the 
ten were paid to be at the tournament and shouid not have hada 
cent of the money at all. 

PAID MEN AT TOURNAMENTS. 

In your article you have said nothing at all in to the paid 
tournament shot, and I think the time has come ree matter 
must be taken up by the trap-shooting fraternity, thé same as it has 
been by the bicycle riders, and settled in some more satisfactory way 
than at present. My idea would be to let all the-e shooters 


attend as many tournaments as they chose, shoot at the targets 
they wished, qaatan for them at ectual cost of , Which would 
amount to about 75 cents per 100, but not to allow to contest for 
any of the purses or average moneys. If t wished to get up 
sweepstakes among themselves and let ag many o amateurs in as 
chose to go in, that is all righ'; but bar thém from regular pro- 
gramme events. sweepstakes of course would be red from 


the scores made in the regular events and would berun by ves 
entirely; that is, the money part of it, the office having nothing to do 


with it. 

This would give them an opportunity of showing the goods they 
represent to the shooters present, but would not drive away many 
ordinary shots who are fast fioding out that where there are so many 
good shots in attendanc- at all the large tournaments, who are paid 
to be there and who follow ‘he circuit week after week as it were, 
there is no chance for one that hus to pay his own way to break even 
with the game. 

Take any of the latge tournaments of last year, and fully 40, if not 
50 per cent. of the shooters In attendance were paid in one way or 
another to be there. 


DOES NOT FAVOR THE ROSE SYSTEM. 


You know I am not in favor of the Rore system, so there is no use 
in saying anything on that score. I think if at least one-half of the 
events were arranged so that contestants would have to shoot out the 
ties until at least entrance money could be realized, it would put more 
life in the game and make better shooters out of us than the present 
way of dividing, no matter what you get out of an event. 

bere is no question but what your article will be of a great deal of 
interest and value to your readers, and I hasten to criticise same in 
hopes that some one will criticise me also, and in that way stir up a 
healthful agitation that will result inthe good of one of the best of 
outdoor sports. Pau. Norra. 


Calumet Heights Gun Club. 


Onicaao, Ill, Oct. 44.—Seven members of the Calumet*Heights Gun 
Cluv wok part in the regular weekly shoot of that club held after- 
noon. in class A Paterson was the only contestant. In class B there 
were two competitors, Metcalfe winning with 20 breaks. Messrs, 
Black, Harlao, Davis and Grey fought for first ¢ in class O, Black 
winaing easily with 17 breaks, losiag 4 out of last 5 targets. The 
shoot is at 25 targets per man, unknown angles: : 

AO Paterson (A)... ..ccccesseesveeeeseeeeehALIL11101 101011100100001—16 
eseeevecececeeeceee ALOUOLINIIINI10I111110110—20 

° 0001110111110110101111111—18 
1010111110111101111100100—17 
0100001110101 100011101010—12 


seee 







v0 . « -0001101011011001110001010—12 
Davis (C).. + »11000111010001 11000101001 —12 

ey en events were also sh >t during tne afternoon, No. 2 
was 


No. 8 “snipe” shooting; all the others were at uaknown 
angles. ocraes oe 
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ae by Waser, who shot both King’s 
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All these events, with the ex 


angles. No. 4 


expert rules, rapid fire, use of both 


Events: 
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G Wheeler. 
Van Dykke. 
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In” New Jersey. 
ELIZABETH GUN CLUB'S BI-MONTBLY. 


were thrown 4 te dep eo pecemneme of 

out before 4:30, the first event was not 

until just about midday. The 
stirring att 


at times 
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who was much pleased with 


M. of the U. 
and came on the grou 


ly shoots well on these grounds, but on this occasion 


form. 


Smokeless in Peters's 


Elizabeth (N. J.) Gun Club held ite bi-monthly tourna- 
ment on Oot ais. The club eae exceptionally fine 
requires weather 


me consisted of 175 targets divided into twelve events. 


was at traps 


123465 67 89101112 


jon of Nos. 4 and 6, were at unknown 
in reverse order; No.6 was shot 
barrels. Scores: 


10 10 15 10 #0 16 20 15 26 10 15 10 Shot at. Broke, Av. 
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Two extras were also Or, Oo Ses See 5 pairs. La this event 


the scores were: Edwards. 


Williams, 7; Herrington 6 


0.2 


targets, 
22, Herrington 20, Astfalk 19. 


Oct. 20. 


moneys) were: 


heeler . 
Haurand..,.. 


was at 25 


INDEPENDENT GUN CLUB, OF PLAINFIELD. 


‘an Dyke and Woodruff 8; Wheeler and 
unknown angles. Scores: Edwards 


—The Independent Gun Club, of Plainfield, held a shéot this 
afternoon, both live birds and targets being repos The 
the live-bird event (8 live birds per man, 23 yds. $5 entrance, three 







-8222410121—9 Pierson. 
, 0121101211-8 Smalley. 
evens + 1111101e%2—8 Smith... 






scores in 


0110100011—5 
1010011000 —4 


Three events, all at 10 tarvets each, unknown angles, were also shot 
during the afternoon. The scores in these events were: 


Events: 


Wheeler,.... 


Oct. #7.—The return match between J L Winston and Langen, 
New York took place at E‘kwood Park. The day was not a good 
Winston scored 
easiest kind of a victory Lanzen withdrawing after losing 15 
out of 69 shot at. Winston found the birds to his liking, and 
63 out of 68 from the 8¢yds mark. 
100 live birds pe mee $147 a side, Hurlin 
boundary, W: 
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AT ELEWOOD PARE. 


as not a breath of air was stirring 
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in 28 minutes. 
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The conditions of the match 


traps 
No.1. No.2 No.3. No.4. No 5. 
WiSOD,... 0.6. ccevecceeesssl 
Langen’s longest 15, although he scored 22 ou’! 
Wiaston made runs of 19an118 The match started at 1:37 and 
finished at 8:20. Tne first 50 were trapped in 83 minutes, second 
42 minutes, the other 87 were trap Full 
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Trap score type—Copyright 1896 by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
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